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CHAPTER VIII. 


THREE days after the event related in the last chapter, the inspector 
called on Darcy. He began to talk of the Théatre Frangais, and the 
piece which was then being enacted. He had been there the night 
before, and had admired it highly. ‘‘ This is the plot,’’ said he :— 
“Sir John Valdemar, an Englishman about the tenth century, 
went to Italy to make the grand tour, and in Apulia he became 
connected with the Conde Aquapendente——”’ 

Darcy interrupted him—‘‘I shall go to the Francais to-night, 
and see the play; so don’t tell me the plot. Rather tell me how 
your own little drama has progressed. How is our friend Eugene? 
and has he given you the information you asked? Has he told you 
where his brother is ?”’ 

“ That was what I was coming to.’’ 

‘‘Indeed; rather, F think, in a round - about way. Is it 
necessary you should go over the five acts of Scribe or Jules 
Simon ?’’ 

“You will see,’’ said the inspector. 

‘*The Conde Aquapendente—I pray you, recollect the names— 
hada son, Osric, a brother, Father Benedict, and a daughter, 
Alicia,”’ 

“Well, well,” said Darcy impatiently. 

*¢ Sir John Valdemar, ’? continued the inspector, heedless of the 
interruption, “ falls in love with Alicia. The Conde won't allow 
the marriage. There is a scene—a quarrel—the pit are in tears, 
Sir John goes to the Crusades, with your Richard Lion Heart—or 
Joan of Arc—no matter tm Alicia marries Baron Furioso. 

But the Baron dies in childbirth—I mean, he dies leaving his 
widow and a child. Sir John is not killed by the Turks, but 
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‘returns. Disguised as a troubadour, he sees the widow Furioso, 
recognises his Alicia, and they are married by a Roman priest. 
The story does not turn on the marriage, though Sir John is a 
Protestant——’’ 

“That will do,’’ said Darcy, breaking in; ‘‘ I don’t want to 
hear more of your play.” 

‘* Then,” said the inspector, ‘‘ I fear I cannot tell you anything 
about Eugéne Bazas or his brother ; and the latter, I am convinced, 
had something to do with a little incident which happened on 
Westminster Bridge, not in the tenth, but in the nineteenth 
century.”’ 

“TI see,” said Darcy, “ you are fond of tormenting. Go on 
with your cursed play.’’ 

“ After Sir John’s marriage to the Lady Alicia, he returned 
with her to England, and was President of the Board of Control in 
Richard's First Parliament. For several years he lived happily with 
his wife, but there was a curse on Sir John. His great grand- 
father had murdered a Druid, and the consequence was Sir John 

‘become jealous of his wife, and with some reason, for he surprised 
her in the arms of Petro Rienzi. He did not kill Petro, but he 
divorced his wife before Sir Cresswell Cresswell, and then he went 
away from England, back to the Holy Land. Meanwhile, Apulia 
had been swallowed up by an earthquake, and no one escaped but 
young Count Aquapendente, and his uncle the Pricst. Having 
no property, Apulia, as I said, being swallowed up by an earth- 
quake, the young Count had gone to London under a borrowed 
name—John Smith, or something like that. Latterly, he got 
another name and a title, and appeared in quite a different 
character. Sir John comes back a second time from the Crusades, 
meets Petro Rienzi, and with the assistance of Gurth, the swine- 
herd, murders him and throws him into the moat of his castle and 
vanishes, Some one else is suspected of the murder ; is tried, but 
gets off. This is one of the most telling scenes in the drama, and 
would have interested you much—‘ Verdict, not guilty.’ Accused 
party goes to the Crusades, meets Sir John Valdemar, and 
Father Benedict ; something is discovered. Very likely somebody 
murders somebody, and, I suppose, after all, the story ends tolerably 

well.”’ 

‘* Really,’’ said Darcy, “this farrago is tiresome. It is not 
worthy of your genius, Mr. Inspector, and I am glad it is over; but 
what has it to do with Eugéne Bazas ¢ 

‘That I will now tell, and, to begin, there is no such play 
existence as the one I have sketched, but you must recollect the 
names and the leading incidents—Sir John Valdemar, his servant 
Gurth, the swineherd, the Lady Alicia, Count Aquapendente, 
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junior, and Father Benedict, and if you recollect the story, so much 
the better.”’ 


‘* Are you mad or drunk't”’ said Darcy, abruptly. 

“ Neither the one nor the other. I never was in more complete 
possession of my faculties than I am at the present. You recollect 
the names ¢”’ 


‘“* Well,” said Darcy, laughing, spite his annoyance, ‘*I do; 
what then ?”’ 

‘Repeat, then, Sir John Valdemar, Gurth, the swineherd, 
Alicia, Count Aquapendente, Father Benedict.” 

“ Quite right ! and now for Eugéne Bazas.”’ 

“He says that his brother is at preserit in Venice, as custodier 
of the Pallazzo Nerini, and it is necessary that you should go and 
see him.” 

“That J should go?’’ said Darcy; “what can I learn from 
him.”’ 

“You will learn the truth from him,”’ said the inspector, “ if 
you give him this letter from his brother, and ‘at the same time 
show him this from me, which you will observe is a request to the 
Austrian police to arrest him and send him here. You had better 
start to-morrow morning ; and you are sure you recollect the names 
of the dramatis persone of Scribe’s drama at the Francais ?”’ 

“ This is not fair,’ said Darcy.. ‘* 1 am not a child, and there is 
no use for all this mystery and, permit me to say, tomfoolery. 
Tell me plainly what the connection is between the idiotic story 
you have told me and my mission; for I see there is some connec- 
tion, as I don’t look upon you as a fool.” 

‘‘T am inspector in the first order of the French police,’’ 
said Goudot, smiling. ‘I will tell you, so far, the connection 
between the story I have told you and your mission.’ 

“The police in Venice have an ugly practice of opening 
letters, and so, entre-nous, has my chief here. Now, I wish 
to keep to myself the entire credit of the discovery I 
think I have made in your case, and as I will have 
frequent occasion to communicate with you, I mean to use the 
names we have learned by heart. You will find them fit in 
‘remarkably well with the persons you will have to come in 
contact with in the course of your inquiries ; and, to begin, Gurth 
is Leon Bazas. You will have no difficulty in recognising 
the other personages ; and if you had paid attention to my very 
elegant precis of the incidents of the drama, you would find that 
it would afford a clue to the discovery you will assist me in 


“9g should like you to be more explicit,” said Darcy ; “‘ what is * 
this discovery ?’’ 
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‘*That,”’ said Goudot, ‘‘Idecline to tell, because as yet it 
is only a theory. If corroborated, as I think it will be by your 
inquiries, you will be one of the first who will know it; and I will 
writeyou frequently so as to keep you on the proper track in the course 
of your investigations. Moreover, 1 have selected two of the force 
who will act as your servants, and whom you will find exceedingly 
useful and obliging. They will go with you.” 

‘* Darcy determined to start the next morning. He was, however, 
delayed by a letter from Brian, regarding his property in England, 
which required a good deal of consideration. SBrian’s letter, other- 
wise, was mysterious. It was evident from it that the feeling among 
the public, at least among those who still canvassed the case, was 
becoming more adverse to Darcy; and the theory that Sir Philip 
Warden had perjured himself, started at first by an obscure paper, 
had been taken up by some of the leading journals, and treated in 
a way which showed that that solution of the many difficulties was 
not considered improbable. 

Darcy had noticed this himself in the few English papers he 

‘looked at from time to time, but in reality it did not distress him 
much. The first unpleasantness of his position was over, and 
conscious of his innocence, there was a certain romance in his 
position which had its attractions. Moreover, the exclusively 
French life he had been leading suited him well, and was unattended 
by any embarassments from his equivocal position. He felt hurt, 
certainly, at Bella’s want of confidence ; but we have failed to con- 
vey a just idea of our hero’s character, if it is not apparent that a 
philosophical indifference, a determination not to aggravate neces- 
sary unpleasantness by impatience or fretting, was one of his chief 
characteristics. Nay, having once satisfied himself that the mis- 
fortune had happened and could not be got better—or, as be phrased 
it, once he saw he was in for it—he set himself industriously to 
work to banish the disagreeable subject from his mind altogether ; 
and I verily believe that had he been sentenced to death at his trial 
he would .hardiy have thought on the subject till ten minutes 
before the unpleasant ceremony was to take place, and that, had he 
lived in the good old times when the condemned criminal was treated 
to a special sermon by the ordinary, he would have occupied the 
time of its delivery in an unimpassioned mental criticism of its merits 
as a rhetorical composition. 

Brian, in his letter, said that Mrs. and Miss Legh had left 
Edinburgh, and without informing him or anyone else where they 
had gone to. ‘‘Indeed,’’ wrote Brian, ‘“‘I am no longer legal 
adviser—I am no longer the friend of Mrs. Legh. In short, we have 
had a quarrel with which you were connected. I cannot bring her 

to think as J do on a certain subject. There is no quarrel, however, 
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between me and her daughter, and who, on the same subject, J find 
much more reasonable. Indeed, she is one of my converts or one 
of yours. I have tried to ascertain whither they have gone, but as 
yet unsuccessfully. I should not be surprised if you should fall in 
with them on the Continent.” 

Tt was a beautiful morning in the month of April, when Darcy 
left Paris. His journey was uninterrupted by any adventure, and 
he reached Venice in two days. Havin: deposited his luggage at 
an hotel, Darcy took a gondola to the Palace Nerini, which he 
soon reached. I am not going to describe it nor Venice. The 
palace of the old Nerini family was, like the other historical 
louses in Venice, used in its lower stories for a warehouse, in which, 
however, there was no merchandise—the upper stories were let for 
lodgings; but at this time only a fourth of the spacious rooms it con- — 
tained were occupied. ‘Trade in Venice had not been flourishing 
lately—there is not life in the town. ‘he old society has left, and 
the officers of the Austrian army, well aware of the detestation in 
which they are held, though goud fellows in the main, and more 
gentlemen, in the English sense, than the officers in any other 
Continental army, are quite aware they are detested by the native 
population, and, therefore, are not so frank and debonnaire as they 
otherwise would be. 

Darcy inquired for the Custodier by the name of his office, and 
not for Leon Bazas, it being his cue not to know anything of Leon 
Bazas or his antecedents He was shown into a large vaulted room, 
in which some choice statues and a few pictures of Titian yet 
remained, the vestiges of a collection the best of which English 
money had long since secured to a country where works of art, if 
not more highly appreciated, are more highly valued than in their 
native homes. He had not to wait long ere Leon Bazas, or at least 
the presumed Leon Bazas, made his appearance. 

Physiognomy is by no means a certain science. It is said that 
a man’s life writes itself in his face ; but there are other authors at 
work on the same sheet. A strong digestion keeps the cheeks 
plump, and does not allow the development of the lines of the 
mouth, while a bad digestion has the contrary effect. Moreover, 
- nature gives a man an ugly face at his birth, and the features 
‘develop the original type as the child grows to the man. So that 
the commonest thing in the world is an amiable, prepossessing face 
on a man of the most brutal selfishness and good humour—a fine 
rattling fellow, incapable of friendship, incapable of anger, and of 
strong animal spirits. Such a lon gargon will sacrifice you with a 
smile; do a calculated baseness with great self-approval, and will tell 
the truth when it suits him. Another exceedingly common pheno. » 
Menon, is a man with pinched features,a mouth which never shows his 
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teeth, lips tightly drawn down, hard eyes, melancholy, reserved, 
austere manners, and a most bilious constitution ; and yet when you 
know this disagreeable-looking fellow, you will find him the very 
pink of honour aud generosity,—a man who, with a grim counten. 
ance wiil exe.cise a self-denial, a patience in suffering, and in 
wrong a generosity of forgetfulness and liberality, which, taken 
togetLer, will make a character, in point of Christianity, worth a 
million of hacl-fel!ows well-met. In one’s own experience, also, 
of the fairer sex, who hes not found ladies who did not deserve the 
adjective which our politeness pressages ? who were not fair at all, 
but positively plain, nay, decidedly ugly, and yet very angels in 
every amiable feeling, and thoroughbred lad‘es in every. thought 
and action of their lives? And oh, ye beauties! how many of you 
v ith your dove-like eyes, your pencilled eyebrows, your mouth, so 
sweetly wreathed in smiles, your supple, elegant figures, are abso- 
lute foois, and often semewhat worse, hard, unfeeling, selfish, 
and vulgar. 

And all this, by way of preface to Mr. Leon Bazas, whom we 
will now describe. Six feet two in his stockinys, the Custodier was 
the tallest Frenchman not exhibited asa giant. His figure was 
elegant, implying both strength and activity. Rich black hair, 
curled naturally on a finely-shaped head, which if, perhaps, smaller 
than corresponded to the height of the man, would, nevertherless, 
have been accepted by the phrenologist, brother humbug to the 
physiogomist, as indicative of more than average mental power, 
—a conclusion corroborated by a pair of black, knowing, 
piercing eyes shaded by eyebrows which would have been 
the envy of many gentlemen fired with the noble ambition of 
being a ladies’ man. Such an ambition the full, sitky moustache 
and curled beard would have assisted, and which the clear, but 
dark-brown complexion would have ensured of success. Nor were 
the gentleman’s manners out of keeping ; how these courtly manners 
had been acquired was a difficulty, for much of Leon Bazas’ 
early youth had been spent in the hulks. 

Darcy felt somewhat puzzled at the imposing appearance, and 
grave, polished manners of the Custodier. Was.there no mistake? 
Could *this be Goudot’s mauvais sujet? If so, certainly, thought 
Darcy, the French surpass us in works of art, and in nothing more 
than the quality of Ticket-of-leave, or, rather, Ticket-without-leave, 
(men), for Leon was in that category they turn out. However, 
it was his réle to speak to Leon as he appeared to be, and 
accordingly he addressed him with even more than the amount of 
ceremony he would have used to a man in his position. 


“You are, I suppose,” said Darcy, “the Count’s charge 
@afaires 2” 
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Leon bowed. | 

“T am desirous,” said Darcy, ‘‘to take apartments in the 

: are there any disengaged ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’”’ said the Custodier, in good English; ‘‘ there is 
no want of apartments now: allow me to conduct you over the 
palace. You may have nearly any of the rooms you prefer.”’ 

Darcy was not long in fixing, and that day, having removed his 
luggage from the hotel, he was installed in his new abode, which 
he took in the cosmopolitan name of Smith. Next day he asked 
the Custodier to do him the honour to dine with him, and the 
invitation was accepted. 

Darcy received Leon Bazas with the greatest courtesy. M. 
Bazas acquitted himself creditably. There was no assumption in his 
manner; on the contrary, there was, throughout, a tacit admission 
of social superiority, which, however, had nothing in it of a servile 
manner. A grave, educated schoolmaster dining with the lord 
of the manor could not have conducted himself with greater pro- 
priety. Darcy keenly scanned the countenance of his guest; but 
except an occasional twinkle of the eye and a grave watchfulness, 
he discerned nothing at all corroborative of the character the 
inspector had given him. Could it be that, after all, his guest 
was another man? He would soon make the discovery. 

“‘ Have you been long,’’ said Darcy, ‘‘ in Venice ?’’ 

‘Only two years.”’ 

“I thought so! I presume, from your manners, you have 
travelled extensively? The Count Nerini, I suppose, has been 
in England ?’’ 

‘* Yes, but I was not with him, I, however, know England. 
I was in the employment of Lord Beaucham for some years, and can 
speak your language tolerably. I wishI was back. Venice is not 
a town for a man with any energy, or who requires amusement 
and society. Not that I have any reason to complain of my 
master. The Count is a liberal man: but, after all, this is Venice, 
and 1 am a Frenchman.”’ 

“Ts not Lord Beaucham’s place in the county of Hampshire ?’’ 
said Darcy. ‘I think it is near Elervesy, belonging to Sir Philip 
Warden.” 

This was a guess on the part of Darcy—a random shot. A 
slight start and no response on the part of his companion satisfied 
him he had hit the mark, and he went on— 

“I was very intimate with Sir Philip at one time. He was a 
remarkable man, and I daresay, from your residence in the same 
county, you must have heard a good deal about him.’’ 

‘‘T think you are mistaken,” said Bazas. ‘‘I recollect no 
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such name, and my Lord Beaucham’s residence was not in Hamp. 
shire, but in Pe 

The fellow hesitated. Darcy concluded that, so far as Bazas 
knew, Lord Beaucham resided nowhere. Ue went on, however, 
seeming not to notice his hesitation— 

“T don’t think I can be mistaken: I have frequently met bis 
lordship at Sir Philip’s ; but perhaps his property might be in 
one of the neighbouring counties. But I am surprised at your not 
having heard of Sir Philip. He was a man of mark at any time, 
and there was an event which took place some months ago in 
England which has made him more a topic of conversation than 
ever. Do you ever see the English newspapers ?”’ 

“ Never,”’ said Bazas ; ‘‘ they are not allowed in Venice.”’ 

‘Oh, then, I will tell you the story,’’ and¥Darcy proceeded to 
give his companion the outlines of the Westminster tragedy. 

“* At the trial the case,’’ said our hero, “was proved dead 
against Darcy, and there could have been no doubt as to the 
verdict, when suddenly Sir Philip Warden steps forward, and 
tendered the evidence of himself and his servant. Their testimony 
was allowed, and Sir Philip and his servant swore to an alibi. 
They both said that Darcy, at the time the murder was committed, 
was in Sir Philip’s house in Grosvenor Square. Sir Philip’s 
servant was very particular in his evidence, and mentioned sundry 
circumstances which made a great impression on the jury; and, 
indeed, if Sir Philip and his servant were to be believed, there was 
no doubt Darcy could not have committed the murder. Now, Sir 
Philip was a man of high character for veracity, and of great social 
and political position; and he was believed, and, in consequence, 
Darcy was acquitted.— But you are not taking your wine—a glass 
of champagne. You look fatigued.” 

Bazas did not look at his ease, but drank his wine and said 
nothing. 

“ Well, then,’’ continued Darcy, “ the strange part of the story 
is yet to come. I have it from Darcy’s own counsel, who is a 
friend of my own, that uot one word of this testimony was true, and 
this lately has been generally admitted in England, and is thought 
to be corroborated by the abrupt departure of Sir Philip, who left 
England next day. I suppose by this time a warrant has been 
issued to arrest him and his servant; but when I left England no 
trace had cast up of either. I heard, however, in Paris, that the 
servant was suppused to be somewhere in this town.—Bless me,”’ 
said Darcy, suddenly, looking Bazas in the face, ‘‘ what is the 
matter with you? you look as pale as a corpse. The wine must be 
poisoned !”’ 
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Now, it so happened Bazas was not in the least pale nor discom- 
posed, and he knew it. After getting over the first surprise, his 
nerves were too strong to allow of a second lapsus, and, in point of 
fact, before Darcy made the observation, he was as cool and 
collected as Darcy himself; but Darcy’s abrupt assertion at once 
destroyed his assurance, and for a moment he became as pale as 
Darcy said he had been. 

“T am not very well,” he said to Darcy. ‘* You will allow 
me to retire and leave you to your repose. I have to apologise 
for forgetting. You must be in need of rest after your journey.”’ 

‘“*T am not in the least tired,”’ said Darcy. ‘ Let us give up 
the wine and try a little brandy-and-water—it will'do you good.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Bazas ; ‘‘ I think I had better retire.” 

‘* Stop a little !’’ said Darcy, rising, and stepping betwixt Bazas 
and the door; ‘‘ your conversation is so agreeable that I really 
cannct hear of your leaving so soon.”’ 

A sudden change came over Bazas’s manner. Darcy noticed his 
eyes gleam, and saw him put his hand to his bosom. But our 
hero was on his guard ; the stilletto was hardly in the bravo’s hand 
before he saw pointing,towards him a pistol, with which Darcy had 
taken care to furnish himself. 

“ Be seated,’’ said our hero, still in a tene of moqueur polite. 
ness. ‘‘ I really cannot allow you to part so soon; and, pray, put 
up that knife of yours, or it may make my revolver go off!’’ 

Bazas looked round the room with the eyes of a lynx, and 
seemed to meditate a sudden spring; but the cool, confident smile 
remained on Darcy’s lip, and the pistol was still pointed at Bazas’ 
head. He was subdued, and sat down sullenly. 

Darcy poured out a glass of wine to himself, and another to 
Bazas, and having drunk his own, he said -—‘‘ You must have been 
mistaken in supposing you did not know Sir Philip Warden. Now, 
it strikes me that you have a remarkable resemblance to his 
servant ; for I was at the trial, and his face was not unlike yours, 
my friend.”’ 

“YT think,” said Bazas, respectfully, ‘that you are over- 
fatigued with your journey. Forgive me for saying it,—you are not 
very coherent in your ideas. Allow me to advise that you call in 
a doctor; strangers do not at first agree with Venice.” 

‘“* IT thank you,”’ said Darcy, ‘‘ 1am not in the least tired nor 
fatigued, Mons. Leon Bazas !”’ 

The Custodier started. He saw that he was known and recog. 
nised, and that his game was up. 

“What do you wish ?”’ said he, driven to despair. “I see you 
know whoI am. Let us come to plain-speaking at once. Who 
are you ?”’ 
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** Be it so,”’ said Darcy, sternly. ‘‘ I am not disposed at present 
to give you the information you ask. Suffice it that I have a letter 
from the Minister of Police in Paris, which will be paid every 
attention to by the police in Venice. Whether, or not, I shall use 
it depends on your frankness. I wish to know where Sir Philip 
Warden is at present.”’ | 

“Sir Philip is at present in Venice. I will fetch him to 
you,”’ 

“ Not so fast: I do not wish to see him immediately—not for a 
day or two. There is still some information J must get from you. 
Nay, do not rise. You are not to leave: you arein my power. My 
servants have orders to prevent your escape. They will also in the 
meantime take your part as custodier, so that the Count will have 
no reason to complain of any neglect of his interest. It will be 
necessary therefore that you give them the keys.”’ 

Darcy rung the bell, the two servants whom Goudot had given 
him answered the summons. ‘‘M. Bauzas,” said Darcy, “has 
expressed a wish to be relieved from the duties of custodier during 
our stay in the palace; he will accompany you, and give you the 
keys. You will arrange where M. Bazas is to sleep, and take care 
he wants for nothing.”’ 

The two gensdarme exchanged intelligent glances. Bazas did 
not move. 

** Leon Bazas,’’ said Darcy, ‘you asked me to state plainly 
what I want. I see there is no use keeping up the farce; you must 
give my servants your keys, and submit to their control, or I give 
you up to the police. It is much the same to me; but the private 
way in which, in the meantime, I would prefer managing the affair 
entrusted to me by the French police is more convenient, and may 
be more agreeable to you. I shall see you again to-morrow.”’ 

Bazas was trapped, a blank feeling of despair and apathy came 
over his face; but, without more a-do, he rose and prepared to 

accompany Darcy’s servant. 

‘* There is a letter to you,”’ said Darcy, “from your brother; you 
may read it at your leisure ; it will make you more communicative, 
I doubt not, to-morrow.”’ 

Darcy wished calmly to reconsider what he had learned. Clearly 
this witness, Sir Philip Warden’s servant, was a man who would 
stick at nothing. That was his character, and upon that character 
had for a long time depended his living, According to Goudot’s 
account, he had committed every variety of crime, and Darcy knew 
he had committed perjury—could it be that Bazas had also com- 
mitted the murder? If so, what connection had Sir Philip Warden 
with it. Darcy hardiy put the question before he withdrew it 
with a shudder, and yet it involuntarily recurred. Sir Philip could 
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have had no connection with the murder; but it was probable he 
had learned the truth about it—had discovered that Bazas had been 
one of the assassins, but having insufficient evidence to convict him, 
had forced or bribed him to assist in saving his ward. 

Our hero had hardly arrived at this not very satisfactory theory 
to account for the facts, when he heard a knock at the door, and his 
servant entered. The gendarme Loiret was excessively courteous 
and deferential, in every respect a model servant.- Darcy was 
delighted at his acquisition, and it did not in the least detract from 
his satisfaction that he knew that the servant kept a minute journal 
of every thing the master said and did, for the private perusal of 
Monsieur Goudot. Darcy had told Loiret that he knew such was 
his practice, and he did not object to it : and indeed, he would have 
much pleasure, subsequently, in perusing the journal, should his 
chief be so kind as to give him an opportunity. 

‘* Monsieur,”’ said the gendarme, ‘‘ I have come to give you a 
piece of information. The Count Nerini, the owner of the palace, 
resides in it ; we have just seen him, and he does not seem to under- 
staud the new arrangements you have made in the palace. We 
have informed him, however, that his custodier has gone into the 
country for a short time, and that we are friends of his, who have 
agreed to take charge of the palace till his return. ‘This, in the 
ineantime, he has accepted as an explanation; but I don’t think 
he will be long satisfied with it. Inshort, you must so far let the 
Count_into your plans as to convince him of the necessity of subject. 
ing his servant to some restraint.”’ 

‘¢ What sort of a man is the Count ?’’ said Darcy. 

“ He looks his rank,’’ said the gensdarme ; ‘‘ but he does not look 
his nationality. IfI might be allowed to inake a guess, I should 
say heis neither French nor Italian, the former of which he speaks 
accurately, and the latter, so far as I can judge without knowing it 
myself fluently, is not his native language—the impression of my- 
self and my coadjutor is that he is an Englishman, and no more 
Count Nerini than you are. We have telegraphed our chief, and 
will doubtless get a reply which will explain matters.”’ 

And he was right in his anticipation, for that evening, Darcy 
received a telegraphic despatch in the following terms :—‘‘ Gurth is 
the servant of Sir John Valdimer ; look out for the Lady Alicia,”’ 

The next morning Darcy had Leon Bazas into his room. He 
was sullen and dogged, and refused to answer any question put to 
him. 

“Very well,’’ said Darcy, after vain attempts to extract any 
answer to his questions ; “‘ since Ihave taken the law so far into my 
own hands, I will take a few more liberties; and, as we are in 


Venic, I may be inclined to pursue the methods of inquiry, sug- 
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gested by the genus loci. You will return to your room, and the 
instructions to your guardians are to allow you to pass the next 
twenty-four hours with an unlimited supply of water; if you 
want anything to eat, you must be prepared ty answer a few 
questions.” 

Leaving this regime to be carried into effect, Darcy ordered 
his gondola, and left the Palace Nerini. The boatmen by his 
orders rowed to the Place St. Mark. It was in the middle of the 
day, and the intense heat forced Darcy within the awning of his 
gondola. He wished to have time deliberately to consider his 
position, and, drawing the curtains, he lighted his cigar. 

Soon, however, his thoughts became confused; his cigar 
dropped from his mouth, and he was just disposing himself to 
slumber, when his gondola rubbed against another going in the 
opposite direction. 

This awakened him, and he was in the act of drawing aside the 
curtains when he heard a woman’s voice in the other boat say, in 
English— 

“ T know, dear uncle, that he is here; I have it from the best 
authority. I have traced him from Paris.” 

When Darcy opened the curtains some hundred feet inter- 
vened between the two gondolas; but he discerned in the mist 
which the hot sun drew from the water, the indistinct outline of a 
woman and a priest, engaged apparently in anxious conversation ; 
but he could make no further discovery. Could the conversation 
he had heard relate to himself? and who were the speakers ? 

That night there was a masked ball at the Palace of St. Mark, 
which Darcy attended, more with the view of getting over the time 
till he deemed the discipline to which Bazas was being subjected 
had its effect, than with any expectation of amusement. ‘There 
were the ordinary costumes present ; devils, monks, moving stars, 
the conventional Englishman ‘and Englishwoman, and sundry 
masques meant to insinuate the natural scorn and dislike of the 
Venetians towards the Germans, though it required considerable 
finesse to appreciate the intention, it not being safe directly to 
lampoon the ruling powers. 

Darcy, who wore a suit provided for him by the foresight of 
Goudoet, and which, whatever character it was intended to repre- 
sent--and that Darcy never found out—was, at least, a complete 
disguise, met with and reciprocated the usual persiflage ; but his 
mind was distraut, and he did not enter heartily into the amuse- 
ment. Moreover, neither his Italian nor his German were of a 
kind to make conversation easy, so that he kept himself apart, and 
at last when it was found no amusement could be got out of him, 
he was let alone. 
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He passed the time watching the different groups and listening 
to the morsels of conversation which he heard as he passed along. 
When so occupied, a young lady, clad in a gorgeous Greek 
costume, passed him, She was alone. She turned and cast an 
expressive glance upon him, and, by a gesture of her hand, 
beckoned him to follow. 

He did so, and she conducted him to a recess in the hall at 
some distance from the crowd, and which a heavy pillar cast into 
a deep shade. , 

When they were withdrawn from public view, the lady lifted 
her mask, and, to Darcy’s unspeakable astonishment, he saw Bella 
Legh before him. 

‘Hush! hush!’’ said she, as he eagerly stretched out his 
hands. “ There is time only for one object. Let me speak without 
interruption. You are known to be in Venice. My mother is 
here, and is using her utmost efforts to find out where you are. I 
speak simply to warn you. Your life is in danger. The re- 
lations of Count Grenville are powerful here and unscrupulous. 
They believe you guilty, and have sworn to revenge the murder. 
My mother is in the league, alas! alas! If it be as she says, I 
cannot blame her, and ought almost to blame myself for speaking 
to you. But, oh, Darcy ! say once more you are not guilty !”’ 

‘* Dearest Bella,’’ said our hero, “ I am as innocent as you are ; 
and, moreover, I expect soon to prove it.’’ 

“Ah, Darcy, would to God you could! You cannot conceive 
what a relief it would be to me.”’ 

‘* But, Bella,’’ said Darcy, “‘ why is your mother so inveterate 
against me? Tell me that, dearest. She used to like me, and I 
never thought there was anything but mercy in her nature.’’ 

“ Ah,” replied Bella, “‘it is quite true my poor mother is all 
heart ; but she is an Italian, and, Darcy, I will tell you her secret 
which has changed her gentle nature, and made revenge nearly a 
duty. The Count Grenville, the murdered man, was her own 
brother. She only discovered that a few days before the trial ; for 
in these unhappy times, for Italians, her brother had been a 
refugée under different names. She believes you were _ his 
murderer. She says the evidence is clear, irrefragable ; but yet 
she sometimes appears to doubt, and but yesterday said to me that 
nothing else but the clearest evidence could have convinced her 
that one whom she considered noble and generous should turn out 
a mercenary assassin.”’ 

‘That is some consolation,” said Darcy. ‘‘ Could you tell her 
you had seen me, and that I pledge my word I shall clear myself 
in a short time, and find out the true murderers ; that I am on the 

track ?”’ 
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**T wish that I could tell her,’”’ said Bella ; ‘‘ but it would be 
most dangerous. Her uncle is here, and he is a man-who will stop 
at nothing to avenge his family. If she mentioned to him what I 
told you—and she would feel it her duty to do so—it would only 
subject me to persecutior to tell where you are, and then my 
uncle, though a priast, is a nobleman and an Italian, and revenge 
is a family instinct.” 

“ But,” said Darcy, ‘‘ you don’t know where I am to be found. 
You tell me they know I am in Venice, and to say you have met 
me here gives them no further information than that which they 
already possess, for I shall be careful in leaving this place to avoid 
observation. ”’ 

‘“*T doubt if you can. Your manner and your disguise have 
alike attracted attention, and if it were known that you are the 
party they are in search of, an inquiry amony the gondoliers would 
quickly lead to your discovery. We must bid adieu; already we 
have talked too long; we may attract attention if we linger longer. 
Nay, dearest friend,’’ she added, as Darcy retained possession of 
her hand, “let me go; we will meet again, I am assured, under 
happier auspices.”’ 

“ But,” said Darcy, ‘‘can we not meet soon? You do not 
know how lonely and isolated I feel, or you would know how dear 
to me this interview has been—how I will long for another !”’ 

‘*T will be at St. Mark’s next Sunday. Be you there too. 
Your disguise will do—I do not think axy one but I could have 
found you out. If I can get an opportunity, I shall speak to you ; 
but do not speak to me till I address you. And now adieu.”’ 

She replaced her mask, gently drew her hand from Darcy, and, 
leaving him, was soon lost among the revellers. 

Darcy remained some hours longer, vainly expecting to see her 
again; but she had left the ball-room almost immediately after 
bidding him farewell. 

Darcy felt his spirits lighter as he was rowed back to the 
Nerino Palace. He felt sure he had the clue in his hand which 
would lead to a discovery of the Westminster murder. He was 
convinced Leon Bazas was concerned in it ; but he was at a loss to 
discover how that gentleman’s natural reluctance to criminate 
himself could be overcome. Starvation was, no doubt, a severe 
ordeal, but as well starve as be hanged ; and, so far as Darcy saw, 
without that inconvenient dénouement for the Custodier he could 
not get that complete vindication of his character which was 

necessary. 

On his arrival at the palace, his servants informed him that 
they had strictly acted up to his orders, but recommended that the 
interrogatory should be suspended till next morning. They also 
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mentioned that the Count Nerini had left Venice for a day or two. 
so that the necessity of an explanation with him was postponed. 

That evening Darcy despatched a letter to his solicitor in 
London, asking whether he could obtain authority to offer a pardon 
to one of the murderers of Count Grenville, if he turned Queen’s 
evidence against the other. 

Next morning Bazas was again brought before him. 

** Are you now disposed,’’ asked Darcy, ‘‘ to be more com. 
municative, or must my friends resort to some other expedient of 
the French police, by which so often the truth is elicited? You 
know what these are yourself, having had the experience of being 
au secret, and you recognise in my servants two of the French 
police.”’ 

Bazas turned pale. He well knew what it was to be au 
secret, 

It is considered essential in French criminal justice that a de- 
tailed and accurate narrative of all circumstances of a crime be 
drawn up in the 4cte d’ Accusation and when the materials for 
this narrative are wanting,.but there exists little doubt of the 
guilt of the party accused, he is placed au secret. In this position 
he is visited frequently by the agents of the police, and subjected 
to perpetual interrogatories. Facts which he thought unknown 
are stated or implied, and he is asked to reconcile them with state- 
ments he has made. His own statements, from time to time care- 
fully. taken down, are compared, and he is asked to explain any 
discrepancy or contradiction. In this way the fabric of lies, 
by which a criminal nearly always attempts to support himself, is 
beaten down, and, in his confusion and dismay, he is often induced 
to confess. If not, facts are gradually eliminated from the mass of 
falsehood, and the gaps in the <4cte d’ 4ccusation filled up. If, 
instead of falsehood, the accused has recourse to sullenness and 
silence, another method is resorted to. He is not allowed to sleep, 
and is subjected, even though he does not answer, to repeated 
in-errogations. If this method threatens to become tedious, 
starvation is resorted to, and at last, as it is quite clear to the 
accused that there is to be no cessation of this treatment, he 
abandons silence, and either makes a clean breast of it, or else tries 
the fruitless resort of falsehood. Thus it is only a question of time 
with discipline aw secret. 

It need hardly be remarked that this method of procedure, like 
the old methods of torture, from which in reality it is separated by 
no very marked difference, may occasionally force an innocent man 
to confess to guilt; but there is this difference between the ancient 

practice and the more refined modern procedure, that formerly the 
torture was commenced at once, without any previous investiga. 
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tion into the guilt of the party—at least, without a degree of 
evidence sufficient to produce moral conviction on an unprejudiced 
man ; whereas a strong probability of guilt, and, indeed, evidence, 
must, in the first place, be collected, to a degree which would leave 
little doubt to an English lawyer of a conviction. It is, after all, 
only a piece of pedantry in French jurisprudence. 

Now, it was quite true that Bazas had at least once in his life 
been in the secret police ; so that he knew what it meant, and he 
was convinced that he was at present as completely in the power 
of the French police as if he had been in a Paris prison; and here 
he was utterly helpless, threatened with the same infliction by 
agents who were adepts in the process, and it did not lessen his 
terrors that his capture had been effected in the irregular and 
mysterious way Darcy had resorted to. On the contrary, he con- 
cluded that he would not have adopted so bold a procedure had he 
not had the countenance of the Venetian police. 

These thoughts passed through Bazas’ mind as Darcy sat coolly 
at the opposite side of the table waiting for a reply. He saw no 
chance of escape, no hope of mercy, on the cool, placid face of his 
judge and accuser ; but he had yet a card to play. 

‘« Tf I tell you all I know,”’ said he, “ will you promise to allow 
me to escape ?”’ 

‘“‘T make no such promise,’’ replied Darcy. 

‘* And yet,’’ said Bazas, “I can tell you what will clear your 
name of every stain. Yes, I know who you are; you are Algernon 
Darcy, suspected murderer of Count Grenville. If I do not speak, 
you remain under that suspicion; but I can clear you. I can 
restore you to the good opinions of society ; to all your enjoyments 
and pleasures. Iask you only for life ; I ask you to let me escape,” 
he added. “If you knew what 1 suffer, you would not refuse this 
boon ; you would grant it as a punishment ; all I ask is misery and 
life.”’ 

There was a real pathos in his accents which convinced Darcy 
that he was speaking the truth. Darcy hesitated ; there was name, 
comfort, happiness offered to him, and only the condition of allow- 
ing a miscreant to prolong a painful existence for a year or two; 
but he remained firm until the answer from England. He could 
give no promise. 

He refused, but mentioned to Bazas, the application he had 
made to England and a green colour spread over the face of the 
criminal—a look of utter despair and terror. He was silent for 
some time. At last he said— 

‘* Let me alone to-night ; give me food, and to-morrow, if I do 
not tell you all you wish, you can do with me what you please. I 


am in your power.” 
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Darcy complied. 
Bazas was removed to his place of confinement, and given as 
much as he could eat. 


Next morning Darcy left his bed, after a sleepless night, to 
visit Bazas early. 

That worthy was confined in one of the ancient dungeons 
of the palace, under the level of the canal, capable of being 
lighted only artificially. The walls were unplastered, and the 
huge stones of which they were composed gave them a massive 
appearance, which impressed on the prisoner the hopelessness of 
escape. The floor, too, was of stone, covered with the dust of half 
a century. An iron bedstead, a chair, a table, and a wash-stand 
constituted the furniture there, also two or three rusted iron rings, 
rivetted into the solid masonry, from which depended rusted 
chains, which indicated that additional and apparently superfluous 
methods of restraint had been sometimes employed in this gloomy 
chamber. 

Darcy found Bazas still in the same subdued frame of mind. 
His two guardians had complied with Darcy’s orders, avd given 
him food; but as our hero had neglected to state that other re- 
strictions used with respect to a prisoner au secret should be re- 
laxed, the two police officers had thought it their duty that Bazas 
should have as little sleep as possible. He was bloodshot in his 
eyes, and with a restless, nervous look about him, showing that 
during his enforced vigilance his thoughts had not ran on pleasant 
subjects. 

Darcy began his conversation by asking if he had now made up 
his mind to make the necessary disclosures. 

‘On one condition, I shall do so,”’ said he. “ You would not 
promise me my life or liberty yesterday, if I told you all. But 
you said you had written to London for authority to admit me to 
the privilege of Queen’s witness, which, I suppose, means this, 
that if 1 betray my confederate, I shall be pardoned this time. 
Well, provided you get authority from England, do you promise, 
notwithstanding the confession I am willing to make to you -at 
present, to let me have the advantage of being Queen’s evi- 
dence ?”’ 

‘* You may safely promise that,’’ whispered Loiret. 

‘* ] promise,’’ said Darcy. 

‘* Well, then,’’ continued Bazas, ‘‘ I shall make my confession 
by one o’clock. Meantime, would you order these gentlemen to 
allow me to sleep quietly till then, for I require to be refreshed to 
tell my story correctly.’’ 

Darcy looked at the two agents de police. 

‘We did not consider it wise, sir, to abandon the treatment 
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au sécret, except to the extent you ordered, especially when its 
effects were so successful.”’ 


Bazas smiled grimly. 

‘* I promise you, gentlemen,”’ said he, ‘‘ that the relaxation I 
ask will not alter my resolution, which is to tell everything, trust. 
ing to the promise of Mr. Darcy.” 

Darcy gave the required order, and, to make sure that the 
prisoner should not be subjected to any alternative persecution, he 
told his two servants that their prisoner was to be let absolutely 
alone. They were only to take care he should not escape. 

“*T should not try,’ said Bazas, ‘‘ even though I were allowed. 
You do not know the effects of treatment au secret.’ 

One of the effects were visible enough, for in a minute Bazas 
was sound asleep. 

The door was locked and he was left to his slumber. 

It might be expected that the interval till one p.m. should 
be spent by Darcy in a state of restless anxiety ; but we have failed 
to portray this hero properly if the reader should think he betrayed 
any symptoms of such feelings. On the contrary, he got over the 
intervening time quietly by conning over an Italian novel with 
the occasional use of a dictionary. He lunched, as usual, at 
noon, and by one p.m. was sitting quietly in his room waiting the 
entrance of Bazas, on whose confession depended everything which 
man holds dear. But an interruption occurred, which for a time 
shook even Darcy’s equanimity. There was a sonorous ring at the 
bell. 

Darcy listened; he heard the street door opened, heard the 
voices of several people, among which he distinguished that of 
Loiret’s, steadily asserting that his master was not at home, and 
that it was unnecessary to enter; but as they did enter, and Darcy 
heard the sound of several footsteps ascending the stairs, it was 
clear the new-comers insisted on ascertaining for themselves the 
truth of the servant’s statement. 

Darcy was indignant. Such a forcible entry, to an Englishman, 
is intolerable. It was, therefore, with flashing eyes he rose from 
his chair as the intruders entered. 

His surprise overpowered his indignation, for the first who 
entered was Mrs. Legh, accompanied by an ecclesiastic, and by five 
of the Venetian police. 

“There is your prisoner,’’ said the ecclesiastic to the police, 
pointing to Darcy ; ‘‘secure him !”’ 

But the arrest did not seem so simple a proceeding. Darcy’s 
servants, accustomed to face any danger, flew to his side, and each 
drew from his bosom a revolver ; Darcy took Louret’s. 
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‘** Look ye, gentlemen’!’’ said he sternly, ‘‘I am not a man to 


be meddled with with impunity. Advance one step and I fire. 
The assailants drew back, but they too were armed, and more 


than one death would have followed had not Mrs. Legh stepped 
between them. 

‘* Mr. Darcy,”’ said she, “it is vain for you to resist. The 
murder of .Count Grenville must be avenged by his countrymen. 
You escaped in England, but you must stand your trial here.’’ 

“‘ Mrs. Legh,” said Darcy, ‘‘ God knows, if the trial would bring 
truth to light, I should myself court it, but I doubt the result ; 
and conscious of my own innocence, | shall protect myself from 
the risk. I am-here-under the protection of the English Embassy, 
and this letter will probably inform the leader of your party that I 
am also under the protection of the Police of Venice. So saying 
Darcy handed to the Sergeant of Police in command of the party 
Goudot’s letter. 

“Tt is quite true, madame,” said the Austrian functionary, 
after carefully perusing the latter. ‘Monsieur is entitled to 
our protection ; we cannot arrest him.’’ 

There was silence for ashort time, which at last was broken by 
the priest. 

“Mr. Darcy,’’ said he, ‘“ I am uncle to Count Grenville, whom 
you are accused of having murdered. I am a man of peace, and 
meddle not with human revenge. Besides, I condemn not 
unheard.. I have read over the evidence of the English trial, which 
you must yourself admit is against any other theory than that you 
perpetrated the crime ; and if there were any doubt, the fact now — 
ascertained, that the evidence of Sir Philip Warden, to which you 
owe your acquittal, was false from beginning to end would of itself 
dispel it. This, 1 say, is the view taken generally of your case. 
It is that unhesitatingly believed in by my niece, and it was the 
conclusion to which I arrived without the slightest hesitation, until 
this hour when for the first time I have seen you. The reason 
which makes me now doubt the correctness of the general opinion 
is nothing more nor less than your expression and manners ; 80 
that, of course, I cannot urge that as any reason to induce others 
to alter their own mind against the conclusion of reason. I 
should like, therefore, to hear whether you have anything to say 
for yourself which I have not yet heard, and which may fortify 
the favourable opinion I am at present induced to entertain.”’ 

This speech, made with perfect coolness, was to Darcy’s own 
mind. 

‘*T thank you,” said he, “ for your candour and for the favour- 
able impression you are disposed to entertain, and the more so 
because it is in my power at present, if I am not mistaken, if not 
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to deepen this impression into conviction, at least to make it less 
fleeting than you tell me it is likely to be.—Bring in,’ said he to 
his servants, ‘‘ Leon Bazas.”’ 

Nothing was said till that worthy entered the room, and then 
Darcy desired that the gensdarme should withdraw, in the mean. 
time keeping guard to prevent any one escaping if they thought 
proper. 





SMITH, BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 


“Oh, that I had a title good enough to 
Keep his name company !” 
Merchant of Venice. 


SmiTH! Brown! Jones! Robinson !—who cares 
For commoners with names like theirs ? 
Or seeks to make acquaintance with 
A Robinson, Jones, Brown, or Smith ?— 
But clap a coronet upon 
Smith, Brown, Jones, or Robinson, 
And see how quickly honoured is 

- Each nomen multitudinis / 
In Strangford, Smith obtained renown ; 
Kenmare and Sligo brighten Brown, 
Making its noble number four 
With Lords Kilmaine and Oranmore ; 
While Ranelagh’s old peerage owns 
Its kindred in untitled Jones ; 
And Robinson’s redoubled ray 
Shines forth in Ripon and De Gray. 


Smith, Brown, Jones, Robinson, behold 
Your names by Bernard Burke enrolled! 
And all our nobles numbered with 
Brown, Jones, Robinson, and Smith ! 


EpmunD LENTHALL SwIFTE. 
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VISIT TO THE ISLE OF AMSTERDAM. 


SopH1a MarkHaM had not quite recovered the good looks of which 
she used to be so proud, and was, if anything, rather embonpoint ; 
but her late residence in England and on the Continent had greatly 
improved her appearance. She had large black eyes, her cheeks 
were somewhat of a brunette’s, her hair was glossy black, and her 
features regular. She was above the middle height and her appear- 
ance dignified ; but she was of that class,so numerous in India 
and elsewhere, also to be found,—women who cannot live without 
some sort of excitement. When the poet who was himself a cynic, 
and whose life was a long disease, said of the sex that ‘‘ every 
woman was at heart a rake,” he was not very far from the truth ; 
had he known the ladies who are the staple examples of Indian life, 
or spoken of the women wh» form the generality of society in 
colonial settlements, he would have been justified in his censure, 
though, happily many homes in the United Kingdom, may shew 
exceptions to it. Eliza confided to her friend parts of her little 
history, and Sophia found her thoughts turning to a new theme, and 
they went over the subject again and again. 

The third day after their arrival, Mrs. Markham was not sorry 
to hear from the agent the news that he had selected a ship, and. 
that he thought it desirable she should visit it. 

‘Tt will be,’’ said she to Eliza, “such fun going over it; we car 
take a boat to the docks, and then return by the City; and as the 
agent tells me the hour when the captain is to be on board, we can 
time ourselves so as to be there and see all the arrangements. 

The next day was fine, and they both decided upon going by 
the river. On the sail down, Mrs. Markham showed Eliza the 
different buildings on each side of the Thames, and they soon reached 
the wharf where they were to land, at which place the agent was 
ready to meet them, and conduct them to the dock, where the 
vessel was lying. They went along with this cicerone, and walking 
on board from the dock, were introduced by him to the captain. 
Mrs. Markbam saw her cabin and approved of it, and it was told 
her that the vessel would sail in about a fortnight ; but that she need 
not go on board until they reached Portsmouth. As everything 
she saw met her approbation, she said that she would engage the 
cabin. They walked over every part, went through the cuddy, the 
different decks, and Mrs. Markham explained all to Eliza. After 
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they had had their curiosity satisfied to the full, they proceeded, 
under the agent’s guidance, to a stand, where they got a cab and 
drove back to the west end. On their way back Sophia kept telling 
Eliza all the details about sea voyages, and both during this drive, 
and all the other’s which they took together in town, they con- 
versed constantly together, and never tired of each other’s society. 
The feeling of friendship between them seemed to become cemented 
day by day. Eliza said that evening after dinner, that she felt a 
sense of trust in Sophia, and were it not for that she never would 
have had courage to venture upon such a thing as making a voyage 
to India, though, indeed, she added “ I have had numerous letter: 
from a person there, who is most anxious that I should go out.”’ 
Seeing Mrs. Markham’s curiosity roused, she said, ‘‘ My mother is 
exceedingly anxious that I should be married to this young man, 
who is rich enough, and you must know that | have already once 
refused him; but he knowing my mother’s wishes is incessant in 
his solicitations that I should think better of it. In fact, I suppose 
he is really most anxious. Now J, to tell you the truth, candidly 
do not like him enough to accept him as a husband.”’ 

‘* Then,”’ said Sophic, “‘ is there another more favoured rival in 
the case? or is it only from a bashful reluctance to this man, or a 
dislike to him, that you refuse his offer? Who is the man that 
has made you so many offers? and what is his occupatien out 
there ?”’ | 

Eliza said, “‘ He is a civilian—a judge.” 

That,’ said Mrs. Markham, “is a very high office, and he 
must have an excellent salary ; but, of course, I could not say any- 
thing about it, unless I knew all the circumstances.” 

“Then, I do not fancy him,’’ said Eliza, “and I really think 
that I would prefer poverty with one I loved to immense riches with 
this man.”’ 

‘** But who is the more favoured being ?’’ said Sophia. ‘‘ Does 
he also reside in India ¢”’ 

**'Well,”’ said Eliza, ‘‘ as I have gone so far, and as you have 
shown me such proofs of your undoubted friendship, [ must tell you 
that the man of my heart is, I believe, in India; but I never hear 
from him; and it seeins to me so hopeless, indeed, so vague to 
think of him even, that I scarcely like to doso. He is a young 
E. I. officer, and I have known him from the time I was a child. 
Before he went away Le told me that he would never cease to think 
of me, whatever might be his fortune, or whatever chanyes might 
pass overhim. My mother does not approve of my thinking of him, 
and urges me to accept the rich civilian’s offer; but [cannot say that | 
have made up my mind to doso, and I cannot but cherish a recollec- 


tion of the young cadet. But he is only a youth, and I am told 
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that there is no placing any confidence in young men’s affec. 
tions.’’ 

‘* Well,” said Sophia, ‘‘ as both of them are in India I am sure 
we are now taking the right path to reach the prize that may 
await you, whether it be a small one, or whether it be a great one. 
For my part I shall not offer a syllable of advice on the point ; and 
whatever step you may take, I shall have but one wish, which is 
that you may find that you have made a happy choice. We shall 
have a great number of things to do this next fortnight; but as to 
going to Portsmouth, before three weeks from this*time, I shall not 
think of it. It is not pleasant as a residence; but here we must 
get our outfit, as the men call it, and it will require hours and hours 
of shopping. How fond I am of shopping when I am not tired! 
but it fatigues one, and then the people try so much to take one in.” 

The agent was of most extensive use in giving them the list of 
shops to go to; but the task of selecting, which, indeed, to most 
women, is a pleasure was such as took up a great deal of time. 
Days rolled on and Eliza heard every now and then from her 
mother, but at last the time came that they received notice of the 
intended sailing of the vessel from the docks, and as they had sent 
to their cabin ull the articles which they required, and had left to 
the captain and ship’s officers to order the arrangement of it for their 
accommodation, they said that all that remained for them was to 
proceed in a few days to Portsmouth, and take only a portmanteau 
and bonnet-boxes, so as to be ready to go on board at an hour’s 
notice. ‘To Sophia it was all comparatively easy, she had been in 
the babit of travelling since she had been a girl, and with her 
husband in India also. She had come from India unaccompanied 
by any friend, and reached home by herself, and after that had been 
for a visit everywhere that she wished to go on the Continent. So 
she was not in the least put out when she left London, and taking a 
postchaise for Portsmouth determined to make two days’ journey of 
it, as the most convenient way of escaping fatigue. The same 
process of extorticn which travellers met with on the road from 
London to Dover, such as Dickens described as heing fleeced at 
Deptford, cheated at Rochester, rifled at Sittingbourne, pillaged at 
Canterbury, and plundered at Dover, prevailed in the different 
hotels which our two travellers stopped at, and, for all that my 
experience can say, seems to be in all hotels the normal practice 
throughout England ; but they reached Portsmouth without further 
inconvenience, than having paid about three times as much as they 
ought to have been charged, and finally put up at the house of another 
extortioner in the great naval resort. They soon heard here of the 
arrival of several passengers, who were also going to sail in the 
company’s ship, “Queen of the Sea.” They were very little 
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tempted to go out, and the place did not offer much attraction to 
lady visitors; but after staying at the inn two days, they had a 
visit from the friendly captain of the ‘“‘ Queen of the Sea,”’ to say 
that his ship had arrived at Spithead the night before, and that he 
should sail the next day if the wind continued fair. Then the 
captain entered at large upon the subject of the vessel’s sailing, and 
the prospect before them, and numerous other things, about which 
he was quite at home, and told them what time it would be most 
advisable to go on board, and took his leave to visit some other 
passengers. 

Mrs. Markham said to Eliza, ‘‘I hate staying in this odious 
place—I hate seeing the soldiers and sailors walking up and down 
the street, and the vulgar, low tone of the assemblages which one 
sees. Iam sure I shall not be sorry to go on board after luncheon 
to-morrow. You know, you must make up you mind for dreadful 
sea-sickness, and an awful tossing about. In fact, it will be a new 
phase of life to you; but it is what we all must all go through. 
You know, there is no help for it; itis positively incurable. It 
is, however, too late to repent your wish.”’ 

When the time arrived for the departure of the two ladies to go 
in the boat which was to take them alongside the ‘‘ Queen of the 
Sea,’’ the weather was fine and mild, and the scene certainly presented 
nothing repulsive in its appearance, though, it was trying to the 
nerves of a lady, who had never seen before anything resembling it, 
or even looked at the sea before that time. But Eliza did not mind 
any part of it, until the time came for getting into the ship and 
being heaved up in triumph by the sailors ; the anticipation almost 
made her shriek, and when she was wafted in mid-air just previous 
to the elevation of the whip to the tafferel it required her utmost 
courage to refrain from crying out. When, however, this 
momentous ordeal of trial to the nerves had been gone through, 
and she was landed safely on deck, the sensation which her 


extreme beauty caused to the passengers and the sailors who were 


on board was such as almost to make them exclaim ; but as Mrs. 
Markham had gone through the process of elevation before her, and 
was ready on deck to receive her when she came, she fortunately 
had not much to suffer, and the captain told the stewardess to 
lead them to their cabin, which was between decks, one near the 
stern. The party on board were a mixed assemblage ; there were 
old officers, pompous, formal, and unotwithstanding their long 
experience of life and their having travelled very much, idle and 
superficial. ‘here were young officers who were not nearly as 
intelligent as young men of their own age in other walks of life, 
albeit they were generally better-looking, and more fashionable—at 
all events, much more insolent and self-sufficient ; there were old civi- 
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lians, whose guineas were yellow and so were their cheeks, asthe song 
says; and these last old gentlemen, if not as formal, and as pompous, 
or what radicals cali, as stuck-up as the officers, were more priggish, 

more particular, and more unsocial; there were half.caste ladies, 
which some one remarked were of the yellow hue—that is, neither 
one thing nor the other,—too fair to be wholly Indian, but too 
brown, ‘‘ for a fair praise,’’ as Benedict said ; none of them beauties, 
nor yet were the five ladies—only three of them young, by justice of 
their number of years (who indubitably belonged to that middle class 
ot life which swarms in England) such as could be called pretty. They 
might have had a school eduzation, but they wanted the unspeakable 
refinement of manners which an English patrician home and its 
influences imparts to ladies of high birth. The male passengers, 
the doctors, and the ship’s officers, were all unanimous in admiring 

the extreme beauty of Eliza, and her amiable, unsophisticated 
manners. Even the three young civilians, with all the hauteur 
and fastidiousness which belonged to Haileybury, and the conse. 
quential airs that had been instilled into them by their parents (who 
having been in India before them, had a full sense of their pride of 
place) condescended to notice the fair visitant, who seemed, amongst 
all of them. the star of the goodly company. That night at tea, when 
all were assembled and took their places in the cuddy, the ladies and 
gentlemen were either proudly condescending, or familiarly formal, 
and vied with one another in saying civil things, to try and make the 
party less constrained. But as they were all English people, the most 
reserved of mortals, and the icy-cold formality was scarcely broken, as 
they all belonged to that community, so silent, so well-bred, so 
inanimate, so respectable, and so impassive. But soon after this 
wearisome meal the vessel was borne out into the channel by a 
favourable wind, and everv landsman, and woman on board began to 
suffer the overcoming heaviness of sea-sickness.. ‘he two ladies found 
every attention paid them by the stewardess, and she procured for 
them the services of a soldier’s wife to attend to all their wants, till 
their arrival at Calcutta. The wind blew very fresh, and increased 
during the night, and, being favourable, soon took them out into 
the channel; but none of the passengers on board could come into 
the cuddy, and indeed, the little that was eaten was prepared in 
one of the large pots which the cook kept in the galley, and ladled 
out by the steward to the servants, who took it down to the different 
cabins, and this mess, which for the first two days was almost 
altogether rejected—together with tea, arrowroot, and brandy—were 
the only sustenance of the two ladies. They condoled with one 
another in faint voices, and wondered when it would get calm 
enough to allow of their rising from their cots; but by degrees the 
wind lullc, the swell in the sea became less and less, and if longer 
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in being assuaged than the storm was much less terrific in its 


appearance, and the ‘‘ Queen of the Sea.’’ was borne with a light 


breeze across the skirts of the Bay of Biscay, into the influence of 
the trade winds, the winds of a'l others which is so much welcomed 
by sailors. For then it is all going fair and even before the wind 
—the studding sails set—the blue ether of the sky unbroken—the 
azure stillness of the deep ocean scarcely ruffled ; the different aquatic 
birds seeming to joy in the delig]tful atmosphere ; the albatross in 
his majestic, arrowy flight, with his plumes of snowy whiteness ; the 
flying fish in their beautiful coats of shining blue; the boatswain 
bird, with the tail which gives him his title. Also in the deep are the 
beauteous nautilus on the surface, skimming like a fairy skiff—the 
myriads of porpoises, and the dolphins and bonitas. Ample leisure 
was given to all parties to view these different objects ; and even the 
sailors had not much todo in the management of the vessel, so 
much was done for them by the favour of the trade winds, which 
bore the ship along on its course. By degrees the numerous 
individuals began to become better acquainted, and conversation 
which, if people only knew how to use it, 1s the greatest charm in 
life, become more general ; every one of the young men, in his way, 
tried to ingratiate himself into favour with the two ladies who were 
incomparably the nicest people on board. The elderly gentlemen, 
also, some of whom were unmarried, seeuned bound upon the same 
object, and had in one respect, a great apparent advantage, as both 
at table and on deck they could offer advice and take part in 
conversation which youngsters were both unable and not ina 
position to undertake ; but when there was music and dancing, and 
their restraint ofa ceremonia. sederunt was shaken off, then happy 
was the youth who could either get into conversation with Eliza 
or with Mrs. Markham, or join the former in the dance. One day 
was very much the same as another, and all the days were 
tedious to the idle and the vacant-minded ; but to those who 
steadily pursued any employment, whether it was a study of 
languages, a course of reading, playing at chess, or attention 
to nautical subjects, the time lung much less heavily ; and they 
were ail, young and old, soon convinced that it was a hopeless task 
to try and win upon the affections of Eliza. She was civil to all, but 
she was evidently indifferent. ‘‘There are no two things,’’ says 
Rochefaucauld, “more different than gallantry and love ;’’ so, also, 
there are no two things more different than kindly manuers and attec- 
tion. Thou h Eliza was not much given to satire, and had none of 
the sarcastic spirit which seems to be looked upon as a requisite by 
educated people in the present day, yet she could not but feel 
amused frequently at the way in which some of he: fellow passen- 
gers conversed, or thought they were conversing. 
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Sometimes, after the six o’clock dinner, when it was, as it were, 
the breathing time of day for all passengers on board, the ladies used 


to sit on the poop, one of the civilians, who was an exquisite in 
his way, used to begin thus— 


“Don’t you find it dull, Miss Wilson, this board-of-ship life?” 


Then she would say, “ Well, Mr. Vavasour, I cannot say that 
Ido. I read and I work!” 


Then he used to say—‘“ I think reading a bore!’ 
Then she would say—“ T think it much depends upon the book 


one reads. 


He would answer, ‘‘ No; I think chess a bore.”’ 

‘*Then, are you fond of drawing ?”’ 

‘* No; drawing is a bore.”’ 

“Then, do you like music or singing ?”’ 

‘*No; I think each of them is a bore.”’ 

This young man was dressed remarkably well, and was 
decidedly handsome, but his complete vacuity of mind, and dislike 
to enter with interest on any topic, made those who were 
associated with him consider him, what he himself considered so 
many things to be —“a bore.’’ Then there was 
who used to describe at fuil length the sort of country they 
might expect to see at Madras, and seemed almost to forget that 
he had told them the same thing the day before. 
vo into the different eatables which Madras was famed for, its 
mulligatawny, its fruits, its vegetables, itscapons. His conversation 
generally commenced by the question, “‘ whether she did not think 
the sea-air gave one a good appetite,’ and after this prelude he 
got into his usual strain of describing the living at Madras. 

Mr. Meadows, a captain of infantry, had a fine set of teeth, 
and never stopped either repeating jokes, which made him 
laugh himself, or drawing out some risible remark from some one 


else, and responding with his usual laugh. 


Then,’’ she would add, “‘ perhaps you like chess 2”’ 


an old officer 


He would then 


He had a patronising 


laugh, and a courtier-like and an approving laugh, and a buoyant 
laugh, the result of good spirits, which was very easily got up 
The joyous wild play of the young cadets, and their 
constant practical jokes, and their frequent going up the rigging 
formed a great fund of amusement also. 

Everyone who has been on a sea vogage to India round the 
Cape knows how serene all usually isfrom the time of first reaching 
the trades until very near the latitude of the Cape of Good 
Plenty of local scandal, tittle-tattle, the small talk, which 
is the life and soul of common-place minds, pervaded most of the 


indeed. 


Hope. 


company; even “ hard words, jealousies, and fears 


9? 
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were very near 


makin feuds amonest those who were in such close contact to one 


wuother, aud who suffered so much from the bane of idleness, 
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Mrs. Markham and Eliza, however, were able to keep a good 
understanding with the other ladies, by being always well-bred, 
but not by any other means familiar with them. 

The captain, who was a good songster, often amused them in 
the evenings with his songs, and one of them was a parody on 


“‘ Beautiful Venice, the Pride of the Sea,’’ and one of the verses 
went this way :— 


“ Oh, how I feel blessed ! while cleaving the wave, 
I dare the wild storm, the elements brave ; 
To watch thy trim sails, all thy tackling to see, 
Beautiful vessel, the Queen of the Sea ! 
Thy keel cuts its way, so lightsome and fleet, 
Through ocean’s grim tide, all its dangers to meet ; 
All changes of climate I'll welcome with thee, 
Beautiful vessel, the Queen of the Sea !” 


Several other verses, much similar in regard to meaning, and all 
laudatory of the vessel he was repeatedly singing ; and, certainly, 
as long as the ship held her foamy track through the trades, all 
was pleasant and peaceful; but near the latitude of the Cape, after 
having had a voyage of about six weeks, and it being then the 
month of November, the face of affairs underwent a change. The 
wind, which had favoured them so long, left them, and they found 
it very stormy, and what was worse, the wind blew exactly in the 
opposite direction from what they wanted, in order to keep her 
course. In place of the fine, sunshiny days, and the awning 
over the poop to keep off the sun’s rays, and the studding sails 
all set to increase the impetus which was requisite to bear them 
onward, it was all tempestuous and dark, the port-holes always 
shut, the sea so rovigh that the passengers could not walk the 
deck or scarcely stand on it; the poor ladies kept wholly prisoners 
to their cabins ; the ship now, with every tack of carvass reeted 
up, being borne about by the uneasy surge ; the captain and sailors 
gloomy an’ discontented, and at their wit’s end for want of being 
able to take observations. 

The fortune that awaits a young man, for the most part, if he 
engages as a cadet in the E. I. Service, depends upon his applica- 
tion. Of course, on some rare occasions, the brunt of war 
called forth examples cf courage and undaunted resolution, 
und was instrumental im giving to the world such men as 
Clive, Edwards, and the Lawrences; but the normal task of 
arriving at wealth and preferment was open to all of moderate 
abilities who studied, and, certainly, that service was more 
eligible for friendless men, and more fraught with incentives to 
emulation for any class of men, than one in which wealth alone 
was the means of ensuring advancement. 
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Clarence Hervey made the study of the languages so much his 
occupation, that after a world of care and pursuing the task most 
unremittingly, he succeeded in passing the regulated examination, 
and was declared qualified as an interpreter, or to serve on the 
staff. He felt very joyful on the occasion. He had attained to a 
position which made him eligible for any lucrative staff employ- 
ment. But his toil had really been tremendous. It brought on a 
reaction, and, for the first time since he had been in India, on his 
return to Barrackpore, after leaving the hall of examination at Cal- 
cutta, he found himself suffering from a low fever, such as makes a 
residence in the swampy air in the neighbourhood of the Ganges 
very dangerous ; and the doctors advised him to get sick leave, and, 
if possible, to go as far as the Cape of Good Hope as soon as he was 
well enough to leave the house. When this was the fixed decision 
of the medical men, and, moreover, there was no immediate 
prospect of an appointment, no place being then vacant, Hervey 
sent in his application for leave ; and when it reached the com- 
mander in-chief’s office, the general said, immediately— 

“Oh, if the officer has passed his examination in the languages, 
I shall have no objection to his going where he likes, or even as to 
the length of time he may stay away.”’ 

Such was always the expression of opinion on the part of all the 
authorities in India, with regard to such cases. But though the 
situation bore its claim to merit, and though the laurels gained by 
it had their charms, yet there were drawbacks to Hervey’s felicity, 
and that of his ill-health was, to his mind, though apparently the 
greatest, yet the circumstance of his being obliged to leave 
Calcutta, was the most ill-omened tc his hopes of any thing that 
had happeued to him. His friends had all congratulated him, on 
his arrival, upon the occasion of his having passed the examina- 
tion, and most cordial was the greeting of Sleeman to him when he 
first saw him. 

‘‘T think, he said, “that now you will find little to come 
between you and your most ardent wishes.’’ 

But two or three days afterwards came on the untoward 
attack of illness, and then, of course, health was the first. considera. 
tion. A great source of uneasiness, also, to Hervey was knowing, 
from what he had heard at Calcutta, that Sharman was making the 
most extensive preparations for the reception of his lady and her 
friend frum England, and that he had already invited a civilian and 
his wife to welcome them to his home. When Hervey had been at 
the Fort for his examination, he received several invitations from 
the civilian. He had declined them all, yet he was perfectly 
aware of the yrand and sumptuous style that he was living in, and 

that he was in full expectation of being rewarded for his trouble, in 
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having the supreme felicity of entertaining his long-expected 
lady-love. 


In a place like Calcutta, where, it may be said, the inhabi- 
tants live on gossip and scandal, or tittle-tattle, there was not an 
English inhabitant, male or female, that did not descant upon this 
topic. There, in fact, no sin:le gentleman is a welcome visitor at 
a lady’s house who has not some small! talk to retail to its mistress 
relative to English society. As women always give the tone to 
society, and as no detail of native life in India is in the slightest 
degree interesting to them, or to the male sex either, they are 
forced to tind topics of conversation by ta!kiny of one another, and 
this they do to an extent that prevails nowhere else. The anxiety 
which Mr. Sharman felt for the appearance of the ship that was to 
bring out his affianced bride was a standing joke with all parties. 

It was with feelings of much lassitude and almost of despair, 
that Hervey, accompanied by his faithful friend, went on board the 
ship, about to make a voyage to the Cape. Sleeman, with his 
characteristic cordiality and good-nature, congratulated him upon 
his having passed so favourably, and talked of the sea air being 
conducive to his recovery. Hervey, indeed, suffered more from 
weakness than from anything else, and there was every reason to 
look forward to the air being most beneficial to him. But, indeed, 
just at that very time it was very sad for him; that just when the 
halcyon dream of seeing the vision that had been the darling 
object of his heart—the morning star of his youthful hopes, in 
his mind’s eye—he should be baulked, disappointed, and cut off 
from the prospect! ‘Oh, mia gioia, si bella perduta! Oh, 
mimbranza si cara fatal !’’ was instant to his thoughts and feelings. 

He had engaged a berth on board of one of those vessels com- 
monly called a clipper, as being one most eligible for him, his 
primary object of consideration being to escape the air of tlie 
Mabhratta ditch, and to breath the purer air of the Indian ocean as 
soon as possible. Both the medical adviser and he himself felt that 
there was nothing like inhaling the sea air, however hurriedly he 
might be borne through it. The extreme quickness of the sailing in 
these clippers reminds one of the progress of the “ Henrietta ’’ from 
New York to Cowes. There are instances of such celerity of move- 
ment on the ocean being prejudicial to health, and the death of 
Lord Cornwallis was attributed to his quick voyage; but seldom 
would such motion affect a young man. 

Very soon after Hervey’s embarkation, the “ Waterwitch’”’ 
(which was the name of the vessel) was skimming through the 
waves in the Bay of Bengal. She was a vessel of 400 tons. Her 
captain, an experienced sailor, was anxious to reach the Cape of 
Good Hope as soon as possible. They had few passengers on 
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board, and they were mostly foreigners. But day by day the fresh. 
ness of the breeze, the exhilarating nature of the change from the 
torpor of an [ndian climate to the bracing influence of a sea life, had 
their effects upon Hervey’s spirits, and he was soon as active and 
healthful as ever he had been, though his mind never for a moment 
lost sight of its paramount object. 

So far as regards a party of pleasure, a marine excursion where 
ladies are present is certainly charming, but when it comes to 
actual work, when every man wishing to walk the deck is obliged 
to have his sea legs, when the breeze is fresh, and the white horses 
abundant, it is desirable to have none but the rougher sex. So, 
also, in camp—whether at Wimbledon, notwithstanding the pre. 
valence of fast ladies’ presence - or on the march, when you shift 
the canvass from day to day very early—or in the barrack, or a 
a mess, or even at a political meeting, bright eyes are de trop. 
‘* Transports,’ says Ralph Nickleby, ‘“ interfere with business ; s0, 
also, do the cause of most men being transported and excited 
—namely, women.” 

There were no women on board of the ‘‘ Waterwitch ;”’ 
but Hervey did not feel the loss of their society. As the days 
passed on he became every day more strong and active, and the 
revivifyiny effect of the sea air made him quite a different man. 
The rate at which the clipper went before the wind was something 
astonishing; it was also surprising that the breeze should have 
continued so long wholly in their favour. The transit from the 
Bay of Bengal to the latitude of the Mauritius, was effected in a 
lapse of time shorter than it had almost ever been done, when the 
swell and the bad weather, which usually one must expect near 
that stormy sea, came upon them. But Captain Sparshott was a 
first-rate sailor, and they had the sails reefed, the tackling properly 
shifted, and the vessel righted for rough weather. ‘The driver was 
the only sail up, and the sea was so high that they required two 
men at the helm. With a craft so well timbered and so sea- 
worthy, and with an open sea, there was no manner of danger, but 
great privation and trouble, as well as much anxiety. Also, the 
grand object was: to keep a sharp look-out as to her position, and 
to make out by observations taken from the sun, as to whether 
they were well clear of the latitude of any rock or shore. 

The bad weather which impeded the progress of the ‘‘ Queen of 
the Sea”’ continued for some time, and during the gusts, aud con- 
sidering, also, the extreme swell which, as it were, guarded the 
approach to any of the bays in the vicinity of the Cape, the captain 

was quite averse to nearing it, and, so far as it in his power lay, 
stood out to sea, giving the continent, in his own languaze, ‘‘a 


wide berth.’’ It was fearful sailing. ‘The luckless passengers were 
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told to keep below, and not think of coming on deck to interrupt 
the seamen at their work. The hatches had to be battened down ; 
the ship was like a gloomy prison below decks, but without the 
sense of security which even in the worst of times may comfort the 
minds of the inmates of a duugeon. The howling wind scarcely 
ceased its weird wailing night or day; the sunless day, was only 
one degree less frightful than the night. The mountainous waves 
bore aloft, like a piece of cork, or a minute plank, the spacious 
“ Queen of the Sea.’’ The danger rested with the incertitude of 
their situation. They might be drifted, by such a violent sea as 
then roared, to a lee shore, and then the largeness of the craft 
would only be more perilous to their hopes of keeping clear, and 
more replete with the imminence of destruction, in the event of 
their coming foul of any rock or sand-banks. Not the best of 
navigators could tell for a certainty whereabouts they were on the 
fourth day of their not having seen the sun at noon, having been 
deprived of the means of making any observations. 

"Tis all very well in poetry to talk of ‘‘ daring the elements to 
strife,’ but sailors know that such is all talk. The captain had 
every precaution taken, and kept her head before the wind as well 
it possibly could be done; but the wind was very powerful, and 
the best of pilots could not say what they might look forward to if 
the foul weather lasted. But the captain said he knew they must 
be to the nor’-west of the Cape of Good Hope several leagues. 
Then, after the four days tossing about, and being driven to and 
fro before the wind, there arose a new cause for fears, and one just 
as terrible as any that can betide a vessel in such circumstances — 
she had sprung a leak; and notwithstanding the difficulty of 
standing to the work, and the continual labour which it involved, 
the men had to ply the pumps without intermission. The con- 
dition of the poor ladies was deplorable. They, of course, could 
not rise. Mrs. Markham said that she felt so deeply having been 
the cause of bringing Eliza out, to go through such a terrible 
trial, and Eliza, said— 

‘“‘Oh, my dear Sophia! do not say so; as to what is to happen 
to us all, it is under the decree of Providence ; and ought we not to 
take all that comes as His sending, and be content therewith? It 
is like an impious railing at the dispensations of the Almighty, to 
repine. Whatever is ordered for us will happen for the best: ought 
we not to know in Whom we believe ?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said Sophia, “ but the dreadful shock this gives to one’s 
nerves almost takes away one’s senses, and it is almost too much 
to expect one to be tranquil under the circumstances.”’ 

After the leak had sprung, the captain found it impossible to 
keep the passengers from coming on deck, or holding on by the 
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tackling, and looking aghast at the fearful turmoil of the ele- 
ments. One of the hatches being open, all the men, young and 
vld, issued through it, and then, as the wild waves were every 
minute washing over the deck, they covered it over with the 
gratings, and spread the tarpaulin over them. But some hours 
after the leak took place all on board felt a tremendous shock, and 
neither landsman nor seaman could stand upright. The ship went 
over to one side, having been drifted on a ledge of rocks, and the 
rushing waves went over her fast and furious. The sailors got out 
two boats as quickly as possible, and some of the men went down to 
the ladies’ cabins, and pressed them to hurry up as fast as they 
could put their clothes on. They put the first boatful off, con- 
sisting of all the ladies, except Mrs. Markham and Eliza, and most 
of the passengers,with about three-fourths of the sailors. These all 
went into the boat, the land party sat down in the afterpart. The 
sturdy sailors strained at the oars, the bursting eyes of the fear- 
stricken passengers looked upward at the stormy skies. One moun- 
tain of a wave came and dashed over the little skiff, and they were 
all swept away into the frightful deep, and not one left alive. 

The captain, however, as the waves were dashing over 
the vessel, and she could not live long afloat, hurried the 
survivors on deck into the other boat, and went last himself, 
She managed to weather the dreadful elements better, but it 
was only owing to a lull having for a short time taken place. 
However, the sailors tugged hard at the oars, the helmsman 
kept her head so as to cleave the waves, and she just lived 
through for about an hour and a half, when the captain, who 
had a glass, was able to see at a little distance that they were 
near some shore, and said that he thought it must be the Island of 
Amsterdam. As this was something to go upon, they joyfully 
pulled in the direction that he showed them. As he knew that there 
was one creek there that would allow of the entering of a small 
boat, he desired the steersman to keep the boat’s head in that 
direction ; and soon, after wonderful exertion on the part of the 
rowers, they neared the shore, which being a very high land all 
round, and some parts quite precipitous, gave them a sort of shelter 
from the storm from which they had suffered so fearfully the last 
few days. They had two barrels of biscuits and two fowling-pieces, 
a barrel of powder, and some fishing tackle, a keg of spirits, also a 
cask of beef, and the captain said that there was fresh water at 
Amsterdam, though there was, to his belief, nothing else which 
could at all recommend it. And not only fresh water, but hot springs 
were there, and the sailors pulled wistfully. They found that, aided 
by the shelter of the cliff, they gained ground as they neared this won- 
derful uninhabited island ; they soon reached a sort of glen between 
xX x 
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high rocks where all was calm ; and turning their boat’s head to the 
this narrow creek, which seemed a harbour of refuge, they reached a 
spot where it was sandy. They pulled till they got her ashore, 
and some of them going overboard, shoved her into the land, and 


the party, consisting of the captain, mate, ten seamen, and the two 
ladies, landed on the lone island. 





JUNE. 


J UNE! the month of roses bright, 
U ntold charms now greet the sight ; 
N ook and glade, and glowing noon, 
E v’rything proclaims ’tis June! 


M. A. Parnes. 
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SHORT PAPERS ON MANY SUBJECTS. 
IT 


BY DR. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 


I, 


BriBEs.—Few practices are more inimical to the happiness of 
society than the pernicious custom of giving bribes. Fraud, 
servility, deception, and unfairness are thereby encouraged to an 
extent difficult to estimate. Those who have influence, and are 
independent of the caprice and criticisms of society, should fight 
against a custom which undermines the independence of the work- 
ing classes, and encourages injustice and dishonesty among rich 
and poor. 

What I have especially in mind is this—you wish to have some- 
thing done, and you are told the market price is half-a-crown. On 
tendering that coin in payment, believing, if experience has not 
taught you wisdom, that that is sufficient, you are informed that one 
or two other people have also a claim against you, the amount of 
which rests with yourself. Perhaps you decline to pay these unex- 
pected demands, intending thereby to protest against a vicious and 
dishonest system, and you find that you deprive one or two 
humble persons of part of their daily wages. Let me give an 
illustration or two. A few months ago I was at Worcester, and 
having a box with me, told acabman to take it to the house where 
I purposed staying. The distance was a mile, perhaps rather less, 
and the fare, I was informed was half-a-crown; in Birmingham or 
in London a shilling would have been ample remuneration. In 
addition, I handed the man a few pence. Instead of thanking me 
or appearing in ary way pleased, lie asked what he was to do with 
the three-pence. I replied that he was to keep them. Then the 
man’s rage knew no bounds. He flung the money on the ground, 
and commenced abusing me at the top of his voice. At last, he 
seized my luggage, and was just putting it in the cab to take it 
away, when | took it from him, and closing the door left him out- 
side. My first intention was to complain to the authorities, and I 
half thoucht of having the man taken up on a charge of running 
off with my property. On making inquiries, however, I found 
that the cabmen in that loyal town are not under the supervision 
of anyone, and that they are paid three shillings a week wages. It 
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seems it is customary, so at least my informants said, to give 
the cabmen sixpence or a shilling for themselves, and they depend 
on these gratuities or bribes for a livelihood. 

Another case as bad came under my notice in London, that 
of a private hotel, where the servants were not paid wages, but 
depended on the sums of money they contrived to extort from their 
master’s customers. Anything more objectionable I do not know. 
Nearly every one could recall abundance of similar instances. 

Common sense and justice demand that in all cases there 
should be a fair and fixed rate of remuneration for services, and 
that gratuities should only be given, as a favour, to persons whose 
unusual skill or great willingness seems to entitle them to such a 
mark of kind feeling. Gratuities and bribes should never form 
part of anyone’s regular wages ; still less should any one be allowed 
to depend exclusively on them. 


II. 


INDIGENCE.—In a magazine article I once remember reading 
that in some parts of the East lind of London 1t was not unusual for 
the very poor to purchase one boot at a time, and that few persons 
in some streets were ever able to buy a pair of shoes except by 
instalments. Let us hope that comparatively few of our humble 
brothers and sisters are reduced to such beggary as to be unable to 
purchase a pair of cheap boots. Unfortunately, it is not at the East 
End of London alone that penury abounds. Towns and districts 
far more favoured than Bethnal Green and Whitechapel, have 
tales as dreadful and heartrending to tell, proofs as awful to give 
of the luxury of the opulent, the indigence of the poor. 

A friend of mine, a thriving boot manufacturer in Birmingham, 
was, a few months ago, telling me of a dreadful incident, corrobo- 
rated by his wife, which had come under his notice nine years ago, 
in a low part of the town, when he was keeping a little retail 
shop, and sometime before he had raised himself into his present 
influential position. 

A poor Irishwoman, one day, came into his shop, bringing a 


. very old pair of shoes, which he had sold her a few months before. 


His customer looked deeply dejected: the boots nad not worn well, 
and, if my friend had himself made them, no one who knows him 
would be at al] surprised. ‘here are few things, let me say, of 
which he knows less, and this is saying a good deal, than of his old 
trade—making and mending boots. The woman complained t'at 
she had paid three shillings for the shoes, three-pence more than 
for the former pair, and they had not worn well. ‘“ You charged,” 
she indignantly burst forth, “three-pence more because you 


measured me for them ; but if you knew you could not make a good 
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pair for the money, why did you nos say sot On my word of 


honour I would gladly have paid you another penny to ensure 
having a really good pair.’”” How many people are there to whom 
a penny would be of so much importance as,to this poor [rishwoman ! 

One half the world does not know how the other half contrives 
to live. Were some of those people, who have succeeded to large 
fortunes and whom chancehas,for no merit of their own, placed them 
in what the world calls a good, enviable position, and who know 
little of and care less for the struggles and sufferings of many of 
the poor, now and then to leave their luxurious homes and go into 
the low courts and alleys, where drink, disease, ignorance, squalor, 
and vice reign supreme, they would learn something that would 
shock and sadden them, and see sights that would sicken them 
of life. 

Il. 

Cash PayMENTS.—Few things would more certainly conduce 
to independence, honesty, and economy, especially among the work- 
ing classes, than cash payments. 

When a man feels that he is not only out of debt, but that he 
has money to meet current expenses, how untroubled his mind 
must be, what ample choice and freedom are his when he goes out 
to purchase what he needs! What inducement, too, the provident 
man has to put money away for a rainy day, when he knows that 
he will be expected to pay cash for what he buys! Every shilling 
he does not spend, every little gratification he denies himself, adds 
to the fund he is accumulating. With money in one’s pocket one 
can always buy to the greatest advantage in the cheapest market, 
and sometimes sell in the dearest. He, who like Longfellow’s 
village blacksmith, can look every one in the face, for he owes no 
man a cent, fears not the tradesman’s call, and can, like a man, 
enter any shop or warehouse in the town in which he lives, and 
select and pay for anything he may require. 

Debt forces a man into deceit. I will defy any man, whatever 
his integrity and veracity, to go through a month without being 
guilty of endless subterfuges and mean shifts, if he is heavily in 
debt. Daily he will be asked for money, and daily he will have to 
ask for time, and to tell plausible strings of falsehoods. __ 

When a man, besides being free from debt, has a small storé of 
money on which, in any emergency, he can draw, he can look 
forward into the troubled ‘and untried future with calmness and 
hope. In the event of trade being bad, he can keep the wolf from 
the door for months. In the still more trying event of sickness befal- 
ling him or those dependent on him, he can keep his head above 
water for many weeks. Should favourable openings occur else- 
where, he can, without borrowing from anyone the funds necessary 
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for a move, avail himself of them at once. Should remunerative 
investments present themselves, how pleasant to turn them to 
account, and to watch the little nest-egg getting slowly but surely 
larger ! 

But freedom from debt has other advantages. When the mind 
is not weighed down with pecuniary troubles, greater attention can 
be given to literary and intellectual pursuits, greater interest felt 
in the enjoyments of life, greater energy displayed in grappling with 
and overcoming the difficulties daily encountered in commercial or 
professional life. The thoughts, too, can rise above the cares and 
pre-occupations of the world, and find pleasure in higher pursuits, 
more elevating hopes and objects. Sickness is less trying, the 
chance of speedy death smaller, the enjoyment of life greater and 
more unalloyed, when the mountain of debt, the deadly evils of 
insolvency, do not press out of a man independence, happiness, and 
peace of mind. 

What a blessing, too, to tradesmen, were they generally paid 
at once! How many thousands of pushing and deserving beginners 
in trade have, in the last three years, been forced into the bank- 
ruptcy-court, simply because they have not had ready money to 
meet their liabilities ; though, perhaps, could they only have got 
it in, more than enough was owing to them to suffice for everything ! 

What a drawback to many a man’s early career is it that he 
cannot prudently try to get on in the world, because his savings 
are too small to enable him to conduct a large business or to give 
unbounded credit to all who ask for it ! 

Then think, again, of the loss and expense entailed at the present 

time, by the system, which society defends and asks for, of immense 
establishments of clerks, n00kkeepers, and collectors of money em- 
ployed to attend to the accounts, and to kesp within something 
like reasonable bounds the propensity, everywhere displaying itself, 
of running into debt and asking for credit. There are instances in 
which ready-money payments would absolutely increase the pur- 
chasing power of an income from ten to twenty per cent., and this 
in addition to the benefits I have pointed out in the preceding para- 
graphs. : 
For my part, I shall have little hope for the working classes 
until, instead of living from hand to mouth, and being dependent 
on everyone and everything except themselves, tthey are more 
provident in their habits, and understand, as they do not now, the 
wisdom, justice, and economy of cash payments. 
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IV. 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE.—How many, I wonder, of the 
persons who envy the Americans their large wages and high prices 
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take into consideration the cost of food, house-rent, clothes, and 
houses in those parts of the world, where the labourers’ services 
appear to be liberally paid, and where the tradesmen’s returns seem 
so large ? 

The wealth of a nation depends on the industry of its people, 
not on the amount of money in the country. Wherever people 
work hard and long, there must be abundance of wealth. The 
happiness of a nation—a very different matter from its wealth— 
depends on the proceeds of industry being fairly distributed 
among all classes, and on a good and wise use being made of 
them. 

Large money wages have little todo with the wealth, prosperity, 
contentment, and happiness of a community; until this truism is 
more generally remembered and acted upon social reformers and 
charitable persons, anxious to improve the condition of the poor, 
will waste nearly all their time, not clearly knowing how to set to 
work, nor comprehending the nature of the problem they have 
taken in hand. 

Suppose, that in New England a working man who, in this 
country, might receive thirty shillings a week, is paid as many dol. 
lars, does it necessarily follow that bis circumstances are improved 
or that his happiness is greater? If there is the same disparity 
in fortunes which obtains in this country, if there is a rise in prices 
proportionate to the higher rate of wages, his position may be, I do 
not say that it is, practically unaltered. For all I know to the 
contrary, the labourer is better off in America andin Australia than 
in this country; but stronger proof of this is needed than that 
money wages are double, treble, or quadruple as high in the former 
as in the latter. 

All travellers concur in expressing their amazement at the 
disagreeably high prices in the States. Let me give a few proofs. 
Mr. W. Forsyth, Q.C., speaks of a surtout coat costing £12, a silk 
umbrella £2, a pair of gloves six shillings, the hire of a carriage 
being six shillings per hour, and washing being extravagantly dear. 
He mentions that skilled labour commands from £3 12s. to £4 10s, 
per week. If we assume, as we may safely do, that, in England, 
in the towns at least, skilled labvuur commands from thirty-three 
shillings to three pounds and upwards per week, it is more than 
probable that the hivh wages of America do not make up for the 
higher price of food and of manufactured commodities. 

Mr. George Dawson, of Birmingham, a keen though rather cynical 
observer of men I am afraid, and a man whose statements are occa. 
sionally loose—as his warmest admirers in England and America 

must confess—speaks even more despondingly than Mr. Forsyth. 
Mr. Dawson thinks that a dollar in the States will purchase no 
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more than fifteen pense would here,;, that, ‘too, in spite of the 
great rise in prices in this country of 1872 and 1873. Assuming 
that his estimate is correct, it follows that the condition of the 
labouring classes must, on the whole, be far worse in the States 
than in Great Britain; for, while wages are little more than 
double as high, the cost of food and clothes is more than three times 
as great. But few observers have painted American prices in the 
gloomy colours Mr. Dawson has used. 

Some near relatives of mine, who have settled in Richmond, in 
Virginia, have, from time to time, favoured me with lists of the 
prices of things out there, from which I have gathered at least two 
pieces of information,—that though everything appears dearer there 
than here, some commodities are only slightly more expensive than 
in this country, while others are five, ten, or fifteen times as dear ; 
and that, while food is little dearer in Richmond than in Birming- 
ham or London, manufactured geods are many times as dear. 

Intending emigrants might do well to ponder these facts. They 
should find out not only whether they are going to have larger 
wages, but whether the increase in pay is sufficiently great to make 
up for the increased cost of everthing. A very important, though 
more indirect application of the same principle would be, when 
offers of higher wages are made or apparently greater advantazes 
are presented, in a distant part of this country, to carefully ascer- 
tain, before ‘taking the fatal step of accepting the offer, whether 
the apparent gain is real, whether, in short, the increased cost of 
living, the longer hours of work, the heavier responsibility, may not 
far outweigh the larger wages, or the better social status promised. 


V. 


A Great Writer’s IxFtuence.—It would be almost impos- 
sible for us to understand the difficulties which beset investigators 
and thinkers long centuries ago. They had to wander forth into a 
great unexplored desert, and to write down their impressions, crude 
and often worthless, of what they saw. This was until recently, 
the case, as everyone will admit, in scientific investigations, where 
all was dark and uncertain. It was long the same with inquiries 
into religion, politics, history, art, and literature. The explorer, for 
surely he deserved the name, who determined to write a book on 
something, had to construct his own definitions, mark out his own field 
of labour, find out for himself what was essential and what was not. 
It was only after tens of thousands of scholars had wandered hither 
and thither, often losing themselves in objectless and interiminavle 
discussions, and wearying themselves and everyone else by con- 
jectures, when knowledge was the only thing admissible, that 
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method became possible; then, and not till then, did progress 
become real and rapid. 

We, who now live, would find it hard to estimate what we owe 
to our untiring and accomplished predecessors. It may be true 
that many things are now known to every young child, which the 
wisest of our ancestors did not know ; but, it is none the less true that 
we are what we are only because of what they did for us. The 
value of what they did for the world we can never over-a:timit3 
hardly, indeed appreciate. 

Those great modern books to which we turn with deep reverenze 
and love, because they embody the wisdom of the past and present, 
and convey it to us in a concise and readable form, would lose nearly 
all they have of importance were everything expunged which the 
author had obtained from his predecessors. So much we may admit. 
But the influence for good, and alas! sometimes for evil, of a great 
writer is, perhaps, more durable and far-reaching now than ever 
before. Everyone turns to books for information and guidance. 
Everyone knows where to find books which will give him just the 
knowledge on any topic he needs. Hence, though modern writers 
owe so much to those who have gone before them, they stand in a 
peculiar relation to the rest of the world, a position of absolute 
importance which writers never occupied in darker ages. More 
depeads now on books than ever, because, though the popular 
admiration for the great and wise of the past, is keener and more 
intelligentfrom year to year, it is the most recent work which alone 
is generally read, and which alone, therefore, helps to mould the 
opinions and customs of the age. ‘The influence of a great writer is 
yearly more marvellous, so, too, in a certain sense, is that of a 
second-rate author. Surely, no right-thinking writer, will dare to 

waste or abuse his opportunities,—opportunities the importance of 
which, for good or evil, few can fully appreciate. 


VI. 


THe VALuE or Goop Books. —A few days after the death of 
Sir Arthur Helps a friend of mine, not remarkable for his delicacy 
or depth of feeling, and not given to over-estimate the value of books, 
said to me, that when he heard that Kingsley and Helps were dead 
he felt that he had lost dear and wise friends. He could hardly find 
words to express his sorrow, and he added, that many persons—not 
much greater or more ardent admirers of books and authors than 
himself—had, he felt. sure, looked on Kingsley and Helps as friends 
to whom they could always resort for counsel and sympathy, 

My friend was perfectly right. There is something in the 
Writings of these accomplished men, and of many others too, which 
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makes them the first of teachers and the wisest of counsellors. There 
is something in any good and great book, which makes it a gift to 
the human race worth more than the acquisition of 4 great empire, 
or the opening up of new branches of commerce. 

. In this age, when everyone reads and so many write, when 
everyone feels some interest in the great social and religious 
problems of the day, it is all-important to have good and wise books 
to turn to—books which, in the kindest and pleasantest conceivable 
manner, throw light on difficulties, and remind men that 
they are ull brothers, all weary watchers for the daylight, all 
strugglers into the haven of rest. In the great books which of 
late years have been given to the world there is a practical 
piety that one might seek in vain in earlier triumphs of human 
genius. Not that we cau claim for any of the illustrious writers 
and thinkers of the present generation those transcendent abilities, 
that far-reaching knowledge, which distinguish Milton, Spenser, 
Shakespere, Locke, Newton, Adam Simith, and Sir Walter Scott ; 
though we have recently lost men, who iell little behind their 
predecessors in learning. and talent. But it is the kindness, the 
goodness, the love for all maukind, pervading many of our modern 
works, which makes them such priceless treasures, such eloquent 
sermons. 

There are many books, in almost every refined house, which 
breathe a tenderness for all mankind, and convey reverent lessons 
on the greatness and wisdom of God, hardly approached in far 
greater books which were the delight of former ages. It is the 
spint of many recent essays and writings which makes them of such 
value to the world, and the influence these works have exercised 
shows how vast, how marvellous, is the value of really good books. 


VII. 


A WRITER’S RESPONSIBILITIES.—It may take a week to write 
a short paper, which the reader of it gallops through in ten minutes, 
and forgets in the course of the next half-hour. Hours and hours 
of thought are needed to supply matter enough for half a dozen 
pages of manuscript. Nothing that is worth reading was ever 
quickly written. Professor Henry Kogers, the eminent Edinburgh 
Reviewer, and the author of the ‘* Eclipse of Faith,’ mentions that 
Blaise Pascal spent twenty days in writing and correcting—the 
latter is often the more troublesome and important—some of his 
incomparable Provincial Letters. Most magazine articles contain 
more matter than the longest of those wonderful compositions, 


which have been read and re-read by generations of wondering and 
delighted scholars. 
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The writer’s work never ends. All day long he revolves in his 
busy brain the thoughts which, when they have assumed shape, he 
proceeds to commit to paper. For weeks, perhaps for months, these 
thoughts may be ground and re-ground in his mind and sharpened 
and polished for use; then, in good season, they are turned to 
account. 

The greatest literary triumphs of the past and present cost the 
gifted artists who executed them, labour, thought, care indesurib- 
able. A thousand guineas may seem a large sum for a little work 
which is read through in a few hours; but if it be remembered that 
perhaps the gifted author gave to that creation of his genius a large 
amount of time, and brought to the task the finest and most 
admirably-trained abilities, which devoted to a trade might have 
brought in twenty times as much money, why, then, the remunera- 
tion seems very small, instead of exorbitantly large. 

No one should rush into print, unless he has something to say 
worth listenivy to, and, what is almost as important, unless he under. 
stands the responsibilities of his task. His words may influence 
thousands and bear fruit, for good or evil, when he and his 
generation are passed away. I have more than once heard would. 
be authors, boast of the ease and rapidity with which they could 
write off anarticle ora poem. Froimsuch compositions, were they 
ever to get into print—a notoriety few of them attain—every one 
would turn with disgust and indignation. 

Really good magazines are not likely to accept articles which 
have not some merit; but inferior publications are much less 
particular, and are much more likely to publish essays, not because 
they are of any service to anyone, but because they are handed to 
the editor by persons whose influence or we.lth is too great to be 
safely disregarded. ‘This is especially the case with the organs of 
the countless parties and associations trying to get the ear and 
support of the public. Strings of falsehoods, the most garbled and 
distorted statements, the most wilful misrepresentations, are by 
some of these party organs given to the world ; and the best interests 
of truth and morality may be sacrificed. Of course, the wise and 
learned are not likely to be led astray, but how many of this 
class are there in the world? and, perhaps, badly written and 
untruthful papers, coming from people who have a little local 

weight, and whose name is known to thousands of people of their 
way of thinking, are placed in the hands of the very ignorant, and 
help to lead them still more astray. 

No writer should think labour thrown away, which contributes 
to the clearness, accuracy,and perfection of his articles and works. No 
editor should object to careful and reasonable revision of proofs. If 
editor and contributor, if publisher and printer, cannot work well 
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and harmoniously together, if they are not alive to the importance 
of what they are doing, woe to them, woe to their unfortunate 
readers. 

An editor once wrote to me that the readers of his magazine 
cared little for corrected articles. Anything, he hinted, would do for 
them and him. At the first opportunity, I ceased to have anything 
to do with him and his readers, not that I claimed any great merit for 
anything I wrote, but certainly it seemed waste of time and thought 
to write for people who were so easily satisfied. 

A physician of good metropolitan repute, a year ago, asked me 
for an article. ‘Send up anything, it does not signify what it is,”’ 
was the substance of his letter. The readers of his magazine, 
principally scientific and medical men, would, no doubt, have been 
flattered had they known how high he rated their intelligence. 
As for me, I declined io attend to his pressing request. I, at least, 
had no wish to contribute articles for the benefit and instruction of 
people whom anything would satisfy. Of all callings writing is, 
perhaps, in the present state of society, the most responsible. 


VIIl. 


MenTAL Trarninc.—All kinds of knowledge are useful, 
because they expand the mind, and make a man better able to 
enjoy life, and to think for himself. A well-trained mind has a 
breadth, an independence that great abilities alone cannot give. 


Judicious mental] training, in short, teaches a man how to use and 
to economise his talents ; it calls into activity those talents which 
might otherwise lie idle; it strengthens and develops those which 
are capable of improvement. 

But I would not have it supposed that mental training alone 
will enable a man to rise in the world, or to heap together money. 
A clerk who studies, and masters botany may thereby give an 
interest, a dignity, an object to life which it had not before. It 
does not follow that his pecuniary value as a clerk will increase 
pari passu with his knowledge of flowers and roots. He gets 
mental training, his powers of observation are called forth and 
strengthened, he derives pure and real pleasure from the study; 
but if he cannot turn his knowledge to practical use he cannot make 
money of it, and he must not expect to be paid or rewarded just 
because he knows more than his fellows. The highest forms of 
education should teach a man to do something well and useful, not 
merely to know more than his fellows. 

Warren de la Rue is not a worse stationer because he is a 
profound astronomer. William Spottiswoode is not less distin- 
guished or prosperous as a printer because he has immortalised 
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himself as a natural philosopher. Sir John Lubbock is not-a 
less eminent banker, a less influential legislator, because he is also 
a ripe scholar, an original and powerful thinker, a successful writer. 
But does it follow that these three eminent business men earn more 
money and are more thriving, because they give much thought to 
scientific pursuits? May it not rather be that they would prosper 
more in commerce had they only to think of the accumulation of 
riches ¢ | 

On the other hand few of the great men who have cultivated 
science and letters, in addition to their own profession or trade, 
could point to any pecuniary gain they have derived from the 
former. But has their time been wasted? Are they losers? 
Certainly not. They have made the world wiser; they have made 
themselves happier; they have done a good work, and, in one 
sense, they are amply paid. 

But if it comes to heaping together riches, why, then, often the 
less mental training the better. Just plod on in any honest trade, 
have a heart as hard as flint, an intellect as keen as Girard’s, a grasp 
of money as close as poor Elwes’s; trust no one who cannot give 
good security, give to no one, never unnecessarily spend a penny, 
and, if life is spared and chance losses are avoided, a colossal 
fortune may be counted on. Mental training may actually lessen 
the chance of commercial prosperity—in pracitce it often does, for it 
diverts the thoughts from the pursuit of riches, and concentrates 
them-on matters of greater importance. 

This is why, in all manufacturing towns, one finds many 
ignorant, uncultivated men who have forced themselves into a posi- 
tion of influence, and have become very opulent—they have 
neglected evereything except the accumulation of riches. 
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PART IL. 


WHEN Squire Dobson heard of the invitation that his daughter had 
received from Mrs. Dallocourt, he fretted inwardly and frowned 
outwardly, and requested to be informed what pleasure she antici- 
pated therefrom. Matilda, who never in the whole course of her 
existence had derived much pleasure from anything, was sorely 
puzzled to reply ; but her aunt, a bustling, genial little body, into 
whose good graces Mrs. Dallocourt had not neglected to ingratiate 
herself, answered in a voluble harangue, setting forth the manifold 
perfections of her would-be hostess, and the immense edification 
which must needs be afforded by the society of so delightful a 
person, in such forcible and well-chosen language, that Mr. Dobson 
succumbed, and contented himself with remarking privately to his 
wife that he was sure no good would come of it. Mrs. Dobson 
replied, ‘‘ Very likely not.’’ 

“But I don’t suppose,’’ continued she, “that any harm will 
come of it, either. And I have been thinking, Charles, that it 
would be unwise to behave too coldly to Mrs. Dallocourt. She 
may be of immense use in chaperoning Matilda to balls and concerts, 
and so on, where neither of us care to go, but which are suitable 
to our daughter’s age.’’ 

“Suitable to a fiddlestick !’’ cried the Squire, contemptuously. 
** Matilda can content herself very well without ball or concerts, or 
Mrs. Dallocourt either.’’ 

Mrs. Dobson’s eyes, which at the mention of a fiddlestick 
had shown symptoms of closing, regained gradually their normal 
appearance. 

‘Very possibly,’’ rejoined she, while they were still in a half- 
shut condition. ‘‘ But the invitation we are now discussing was 
given not only to Matilda, but to your sister and your sister’s 
children ; and you will agree with me, that for their sakes we 
ought to throw no obstacles in the way of its acceptance. How- 
ever incomprehensible it may appear to you, my dear Charles, 
J can conscientiously undertake to say (The eyes were wide open by 
this time) that they will enjov their evening at the cottage; for 
they possess the enviable faculty of enjoying every new situation 
not universally acknowledged disagreeable. Besides, the house 
will be quiet in their absence, and that, for a person of my delicate 
nerves, is a consideration not to be overlooked.”’ 
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Her arguments admitted of no reply ; and Mr. Dobson, had he 
not been already vanquished by the eloquence of his sister, would 
have deemed a position of resistance quite untenable. So the light 
of Hufferton Hall shone upon the soirée musicale, and Mrs, 
Dallocourt was radiant and triumphant. Everything went well. 
She had taken pains about the selection of her guests, and the 
result was pre-eminently satisfactory. The singers, the players, 
the talkers, and the actors mingled Larmoniously under her skilful 
superintendence with mutual amusement and admiration ; and Miss 
Dobson, being Miss Dobson, was everything that could possibly 
be expected. Leonard alone, while playing a «fair part in the 
entertainment o: his visitors, was less mirthful and more contem.- 
plative than was his wont. He was thinking dubiously of his 
mother’s recently-declared projects, and wondering, as he watched 
Matilda, what those hidden perfections might be of which Mrs. 
Dallocourt had spoken. Once, when the contagious hilarity of the 
rest seemed ta have warmed even that chilly damsel into some- 
thing approavhing to life, he attempted to inveigle her into conver- 
sation. She listened approvingly to his discourse, agreeing with 
every opinion he expressed, and occasionally doing him the honour 
of repeating his observations by rote ; but of this honour Leonard 
was most ungratefully unappreciative, and withdrew from her side, 
still ignorant of those mysterious charms, only shrouded, as had 
been asseverated, by reserve. 

“They must be imaginary,”’ thought Leonard. ‘“ My mother 
was elways good at imagining.’’ And he fell to wondering what 
his feelings would be were he installed at Loughborough Grange 
with Matilda Dobson for a wife—Matilda as she actually existed, 
not as fancy would represent her. ‘‘ It might not be so very bad,”’ 
he reflected. ‘‘ One can’t have everything in this world.”’ 

There was one part of Mrs. Dallocourt’s scheme which was 
very acceptable to him. The extensive and flourishing farm sur- 
rounding Koughborough Grange, as well as the Grange itself, would 
be vacated by its present tenant at the Michaelmas of the passing 
year ; and Leonard, according to his mother’s cherished day-dreams, 
was to succeed this retiring agriculturist, but to occupy a far 
higher and more important position, in virtue, not only his ancient 
and aristocratic lineage, but of his near alliance to the wealthy 
squire, his landlord. That alliance, in young Dallocourt’s eyes, 
was the only blot upon an otherwise paradisaical sketch; but he 
knew that without the blot the sketch would fade into nothing ; 
for that the farm would be rent free was in Mrs. Dallocourt’s 
estimation so evidently a matter of course, that it was hardly 


necessary to mention it. She only regretted that, owing to a most 
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inconvenient and vexatious entail, it was impossible that the 
Koughborough estate should form a portion of Matilda’s dowry. 

‘** But never mind,” she had observed, after briefly bewailing 
this circumstance ; ‘‘ she will be amply dowered in another manner, 
and you may be able to do better by-and-bye. In the meanwhile, 
Koughborough will do very well to begin with.”’ 

According to Leonard’s less-aspiring views, it would likewise 
do very well to finish with. 

** A cool idea!’’ he remarked, when the scheme was first pro- 
pounded to him. And his mother had volubly assured him that 
ideas of equal coolness had very frequently developed into 
realities. 

‘You know, Leonard,”’ she said, “ you always took interest in 
agriculture, and were fonder of cornfields than of classics; and you 
must confess that Koughborough Grange would be a much more 
comfortable sort of place to settle in than those horrid backwoods 
of the west, where savages grow up like weeds. Besides, you 
would be near me, and would be useful to the girls when they come 
home from school. 

‘* It sounds all very well,’’ responded Leonard ; ‘‘ but, you see, 
it takes two to make an ordinary bargain, and it strikes me that 
this will take three, without counting yourself and Mrs. Dobson. 
Pray, what do you suppose Mr. Dobson will say to this remarkable 
proposal ?”’ 

“That’s his business,’’? Mrs. Dallocourt had retorted; ‘‘ and 
yours is to push your own interests.” And then in a flowery and 
inflated tirade she had set forth all the brilliant prospects which 
such a marriage would open to her son, and had overwhelmed 
him with her description of that exalted destiny which he felt it 
was not in him to accomplish. 

He felt that it was not in him to become a leading statesman or a 
giant of debate ; but, on the other hand, he could see no reason why, 
provided Mr. Dobson was propitious, the earlier and less visionary 
portion of his mother’s scheme should not be carried out to the 
letter ; and while standing in the cottage drawing-room affecting to 
be listening to a brilliant fantasia, he ruminated upon these things, 
and fell a-wondering whether he, who had hitherto continued heart- 
whole, notwithstanding the charms of the beautiful and the bright, 
would ever find it possible to fall in love with the dingy diamond 
of Hufferton. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ thought he, “we could get on pretty well 
vogether without much love; or, perhaps, we should like each 
other better after marriage than before. I have heard people say 
that the spooniest lovers don’t always make the happiest couples,”’ 
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‘‘A penny for your thoughts, Mr, Dallocourt!”’ cried a 
vivacious lady at his elbow; and Leonard, awaking from his 
reverie, aroused himself to a consciousness of present things and of 
the inexpediency of appearing distrait. He did his utmost to 
render the sowrée agreeable. He sang comic songs, he assisted in the 
performance of charades, he talked small talk with an inexhaust- 
able fluency which a clever man might have envied, and had it not 
been for the chance utterance of a common saying by the 
sister of the Hufferton Squire, it 1s probable that no further 
thought of Matilda Dobson would have occupied his mind that 
evening. But Matilda’s aunt, as fate would have it, threw the last 
little weight into the vacillating scales, and unintentionally gained 
a suitor for her niece. 

“How very frequently one finds,’’ remarked she, “that the 
best consorted pairs are those which are composed of opposites ! 
Indeed, they almost seem destined for one another; and when you 
see a husband and wife leading a cat-and-doy existence you 
generally observe some striking similarity between them.”’ 

Leonard, overhearing this, laughed so heartily at something just 
said to him by some other lady, that she marvelled at his excessive 
mirth. But Leonard hardly knew what she had said, and found a 
difficulty in answering to the purpose. His fancy had been 
tickled by the observation he had overheard, and he was thinking 
how uncat-and-dog-like would needs be his married life with 
Matilda, were the doctrine just propounded reliable. 

He looked in the mirror upon the wall; he saw his large form 
and laughing Saxon face, he saw the little figure, the dark and 
demure countenance of Matilda, and a greater contrast could 
hardly have been imagined. 

‘*Depend upon it,’’ thought he, ‘‘we are destined for one 
another! «A strange thing! a very strange thing! but then, there 
are so many strange things in this unaccountable world of ours, 
that it is only on a piece with the rest.”’ 

The die was cast ; and half in earnest, half in jest, the making 
up of his mind had been accomplished. When he handed Miss 
Dobson to her carriage that night, he did so with the firm inten- 
tion of presently beginning to woo her, and the only difficulty that 
troubled him was, how this wooing was to be accomplished. 

‘* It will be awfully hard,’’ he remarked to his mother; but 
Mrs. Dallocourt only answering ‘‘ Nonsense !’’ he met with no 
sympathy in his distress, and began to devise ways and means. 
These were more plentiful and more easy to be found than Leonard 
at tirst imagined; for the presence at Hufferton of Horace Alder, 
the younger of Matilda’s cousins, afforded an excuse for frequent 
Visits, which otherwise would not have existed. ‘The elder cousin, 
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a lady, left with her mother very soon after the little gathering at 

the cottage; but Horace, a carroty-haired youth of some twenty 

summers, remained for several weeks, and having taken a violent 

liking for young Dallocourt, became unconsciously instrumental to 

the furtherance of Mrs. Dallocourt’s designs. The dislike which 
Squire Dobson entertained to Leonard’s mother was not extended 

to Leonard, whose constant presence at the Hall, in the capacity of 
his nephew’s friend, he encouraged and unsuspiciously approved of a 
long as Horace stayed. And, by the time that Horace left, the 
slender tie of acquaintanceship which had before connected the Hall 
with the cottage had grown into a powerful chain of familiarity, a 
chain of familiarity, that is, as powerful as could possibly be the 
case while the heads of the families kept apart as though each 
feared contamination from the other’s touch. Leonard was often 
at the Hall; Matilda, inveigled by numberless pretexts of Mrs. 

Dallocourt’s designing, chiefly relative to fancy-work, was not 
unfrequently to be found at the cottage; but between Mrs. 
Dallocourt and the elder Dobsons the gulf still yawned undimi- 
nished. Mrs. Dallocourt had considered the matter, and decided 
that to bridge it was unnecessary: she could attain her ends very 
well without; and no advance was made upon Mrs. Dobson’s part, 
which might have conduced to a contrary decision. Far from this, 
Mrs. Dobson, when upon two or three occasions she carried out 
the intention she had intimated to her husband, and made use of 
Mrs. Dallocourt as a chaperone for her daughter, expressly charged 
Matilda to represent her as a nervous invalid, totally incapable of 
either paying or receiving calls. Mrs. Dallocourt did not believe a 
word of it, and secretly writhed under the degradation of rendering 
services to a lady whom she insisted upon looking on as an inferior, 
and who yet was too indolent, or too supercilious, personally to offer 
her thanks. Self-interest, however, induced her to stifle pride ; and 
she took very good care while officiating as Matilda’s chaperone 
that no one should supersede Leonard in the good graces of that 
taciturn damsel—a precaution which was rendered excessively easy 
by Miss Dobson’s unattractiveness and unimpressionable nature. She 
had abundant opportunities for the fabrication of artfully-devised 
nothings to promote intercourse betwixt the cottage and the Hall ; 
and so well did she understand how to use them, that the departure 
of Horace Alder from Hufferton was hardly felt as an impedi- 
ment in her path. Nevertheless, the courtship progressed but 
slowly. 

“ It is so difficult,’’ Leonard would say sometimes. ‘“ I assure 
you, mother, she is an awtully difficult person to make love to.” 
And now and then he would go more fully into particulars, and 
describe the hinderances that beset him. 
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He came home one day full of a story of a bunch of flowers 
which he had plucked and offered to Miss Dobson. 

“T wanted, you know, to say something nice and pretty— 
something sentimental, you know, which might lead to something 
else by degrees as it were, and without jerking. And so I plucked 
a few flowers and made them into a little nosegay and gave them 
to her, and said in a careless sort of way, as though I hadn’t been 
thinking about it beforehand—‘ We see more of these things every 
day, now. They are budding and blossoming all round us, and if 
we could only understand, their language, would tell us stories that 
might be sweet to listen to.” Now, don’t you think that that was a 
good idea of mine? Wasn’tit pretty and appropriate ?’’ 

‘Very good, indeed,” replied Mrs. Dallocourt ; very pretty and 
appropriate. Really, Leonard, it does you credit !’’ 

‘* Well, and what do you think she said? She just put ou 
her hand and took the flowers, and said, ‘ Thank you;’ and there 
was an end of it. And my beautiful speech, that was to lead to 
something better, led to nothing at all, and might just as well 
have been said to a post.”’ 

‘¢ That girl is always saying, ‘Thank you,’ ’’ continued Leonard 
in a grumbling tone; ‘‘ always! I believe she looks upon it as a 
sort of Jack-of-all-trades, that will answer all manner of purposes, 
and fit itself accommodatingly into any hole. What can a poor 
fellow do with a girl who is perpetually saying ‘ Thank you’ ?” 

Mrs. Dallocourt bethought herself of that uncalled-for remark 
which Miss Dobson had once made to her—*‘ It seems to me that 
you and I sit very often together;’’ and she could not help 
reflecting what asad pityit was that Miss Dobson, who said so 
few things, should thus have wasted a fine leading-up observation 
upon an occasion which was completely unworthy of it. 

“If she had only kept it a few weeks longer,’’ thought Mrs. 
Dallocourt, ‘‘and said it to Leonard instead of to me, how well 
he might have improved the opportunity ! how gracefully it would 
have helped us on! But no; the perversity of all that is mundane 
would allow of nothing so delightfully @ propos So do the round 
men get into the square holes, and things by the million into 
provoking imbroglios !”’ 

But Mrs. Dallocourt said nothing of all this to her son. It 
would have been highly impolitic if she had; for he was quite 
sufficiently inclined to be desponding without being made more so 
by his mother, and had already begun seriously to doubt the wisdom 
of Mrs. Alder’s axiom. 

“ What humbug it is,” said he, “to say opposites ought to 
marry! Why, if one liked sight-seeing and the other hated it, 
they’d begin to quarrel on the wedding trip.” 
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**If one were obstinate,’ retorted Mrs. Dallocourt, ‘‘ and the 
other yielding, there would be no quarrel at all.’’ 

‘* At any rate,’ said Leonard, “if I am destined to marry an 
opposite, it needn’t necessarily be Matitda Dobson.” 

‘“‘There is no occasion in the world for you to marry an 
opposite,’’ replied Mrs. Dallocourt. “That is only Mrs. Alder’s 
rubbish. I am sure, I hope for the sake of the comfort of all 
people who ever meet them together, that her husband’s style of 
conversation is diametrically opposite to hers, lest the sanity of 
their auditors should be endangered. Marry an opposite, indeed ! 
Marry Mr. Dobson’s daughter, and live at Koughborough Grange.”’ 

‘“‘T thought, mother,’’ observed Leonard, “‘ that you were more 
sentimental.’’ 

“So I am,’’ returned Mrs. Dallocourt, ‘‘ when it doesn’t 
interfere with more important things. But sentiment is a luxury 
one can’t always indulge in.”’ 

‘*] wish to goodness,’’ observed Leonard, ‘‘ that I were a little 
more sentimental.’’ 

** Why ?”’ 

“ Why, because then I should be able to make love better. Then 
I should be able to put a little poetry in sometimes. A touch of 
that sort of thing now and then is a wonderful help to fellows in 
my predicament ; and girls generally like it. If they don’t under- 
stand it they think it’s fine, and it’s all the same to the fellow that 
says it.’”’ | 

‘* Oh, nonsense !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Dallocourt. ‘‘ Hosts of girls 
have been wooed and won without anything of that sort. Besides, 
you are sentimental. Pray, what could have been more sentimental 
than your speech about the flowers ?”’ 

‘* Ah, but that was in prose.”’ 

“Well, what of that? there it was. A pretty sentiment is a 
pretty sentiment, all the world over; and it is not a-bit better in 
poetry than in prose.”’ 

“* It sounds a good deal better,’’ persisted Leonard. ‘‘ I know I 
should get on faster if I could talk poetry, only I don’t know any 
poetry to talk, except Gray’s Elezy. There is nothing in Gray’s 
Elegy—is there ?—that would be suitable to say.”’ 

‘“* Not that I know of,’’ replied Mrs. Dallocourt. 

**No, I think not,’’ said Leonard; “itis all about a church- 
yard, if I recollect rightly. A preciously dry thing, that, to write 
about. Then there’s ‘The Spanish Armada’—I think I could 
remember pieces of that if I tried ; but I don’t believe it would do 
a bit better.”’ 

** Not a bit,” echoed Mrs. Dallocourt, interrupting with a slight 
augh, somethin g very nearly approaching a yawn. 
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“Oh, it’s all very well to make fun of it,” cried Leonard; “ but 
I should like to know what is the good of poets if they can’t write 
things that other people can make use of.”’ 

“Tfother people don’t know how to use them,” returned Mrs. 
Dallocourt, “that is not the fault of the poets. I advise you, 
Leonard, to let poetry alone. You are capable of getting on without 
it.’ 

“T could get on a great deal better with it,’’ rejoined Leonard. 
“Don’t you think, now, you could tell me of a few little tit-bits, 
some nice little extracts out of Tennyson, and Byron,‘and so forth, 
that I could stick in when occasion required ?”’ 

But this Mrs. Dallocourt positively refused to do. There were 
limits, she reflected, to all earthly things, and though quite willing, 
as had been abundantly proved, to do everthing that lay in her 
power to facilitate the making of love by her son, she would by no 
means undertake to teach her son how to make it. She only 
derided his difficulties, and urged him to persevere. 

So Leonard, accordingly, did persevere; and when he had 
persevered for three months without any perceptible result, it 
occurred to him that it would be highly desirable to put that state 
of things to an end. So one morning when he had walked over to 
Hufferton, charged by his mother with a message to Matilda 
relative to pillow-lacéwork, in which mysterious art Mrs. Dallo. 
court was.that young lady’s instructress, he introduced the subject 
which lay so heavily upon his mind, aud fairly asked her to be 
his wife. 

It happened in this manner. Matilda was standing by the 
library window, icoking out upon nature in general, and Leonard, 
espying her from the drive, swerved from the path he had 
been pursuing, and instead of advancing to the hall-door and going 
through the ceremony of bell-ringing, walked straight up to her and 
said, ‘“‘ Good morning !’’ Miss Dobson said, ‘‘ Good morning !’’ too. It 
was a warm April day, and the window was wide open. It opened 
down to the ground. Leonard stood on one side of the opening— 
the garden side—and Matilda stood upon the other. 

‘*Won’t you walk in?’’ said Matilda. 

And then young Dallocourt walked in and sat down upon the 
nearest chair. His manner was more embarrassed, his words came 
less easily than usual, because of the weight that was upon his 
mind. Miss Dobson, on the other hand, was more than ordinarily 
loquacious. 

“Papa is not at home,” said she. “He is gone to the Petty 
Sessions.”’ 

For it must be mentioned, that Leonarl’s visits to Hufferton 
had been not unfrequently made under pretext of bearing messages 
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to the Squire from the retiring agriculturalist at Koughborough. In 
the eyes of the retiring agriculturist Mr. Dallocourt was an exceed. 
ingly amiable young gentleman ; while Squire Dobson, as ignorant 
as his walking-stick of what was going on under his own eyes, 
wondered now and then why the messenger should so unnecessarily 
trouble himself. ‘‘ I suppose he has nothing else to do,’ thought 
he, and with that supposition, dismissed the matter from his mind. 

Upon the present occasion Leonard was under the hecessity of 
explaining that his errand was to Matilda herself, and not to Mr. 
Dobson ; and he transmitted to her as well as he could the instruc- 
tions which he bore from his mother, together with a small parcel 
containing, as he had been informed, a bobbin. Matilda took the 
bobbin, and having listened sedately to the instructions, declared 
that she quite understood them. 

“It is more than I do,’’ observed Leonard. ‘Iam like a 
parrot that repeats the words it has been taught without having an 
idea of what they mean.”’ 

“JT hope Mrs. Dallocourt is quite well,” said Miss Dobson, by 
way of a reply; and Leonard, annoyed at her stereotyped civility, 
muttered his ‘‘ Quite well, thank, you,”’ in a tone which was some- 
what ungracious. ‘Then he returned to the charge. 

‘* Tt is very nice to understand one another, Miss Dobson.” 

‘*'Yes,’’ assented Miss Dobson, ‘‘ very nice.”’ 

The observation rather puzzled her, but she neither asked nor 
desired explanation. ‘Things every now and then did puzzle ber, 
and she was in the habit of remaining placidly puzzled until the 
perplexing subject was forgotten. Leonard, however, volunteered 
an immediate elucidation, or rather, an exemplification of his 
remark. 

‘* For instance,’’ he said, ‘‘ it would be very nice if you were to 
understand me.”’ 

Matilda, more puzzled than before, began to have doubts of her 
companion’s sanity. 

“7 do understand you,”’ said she. | 

“ Excuse me,”’ returned Leonard; ‘‘ but i am very certain that 
you do not. I have often tried to explain to you my feelings, but 
I have always made some stupid hash of it; and 80 you, being so 
much cleverer than I, and only seeing nonsense in what I meant for 
sense, have never understood me yet. You don’t understand, Miss 
Dobson, how very earnestly I love you, and how much | should 
like you to be my wife. Miss Dobson, ‘will you marry me?” 

Then Matilda blushed. It was very rarely that her impassive 
nature was moved sufliciently to allow her to do so; and Leonard, 
looking anxiously at her as the mantling crimson arose and 
deepened, as the usually expressionless features became animated 
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by a transitory excitement, thought that never, to the best of his 
recollection, had he seen her to such advantage before. “ If only she 
didn’t look quite so scared,’ was his mental addendum. And just 
when his reflections had arrived at that point Matilda commenced 
her answer. 

It was delivered in sundry short phrases, each separated from 
the other by an embarrassed pause, and accompanied by an air of 
bewilderment. 

‘*Qh!—oh, Mr. Dallocourt !—I am sure I don’t know. Just 
fancy !—I nevert hought of such a thing before. Do you really want 
us to marry, though? Dear me!—don’t you think you had better 
ask papa ?”’ 3 

“T will ask him afterwards,’’ said Leonard; ‘‘ but I should like 
to have your answer first.”’ 

‘‘ Dear me !’’ repeated Miss Dobson, to all appearance, still in 
the extremity of perplexity ; ‘“‘I am sure I don’t know. Dear me! 
—how ever should I feel, if I were married ?”’ 

‘*] can’t possibly be expected to tell that,’’ thought Leonard, 
and so remained silent for awhile; but marvelling, upon second 
thoughts, at his own stupidity, he hastened to make a suitable 
reply. 

‘*T hope,’ said he, “ you would feel very happy—that is, 
provided you were married to me. I trust and believe that under 
such circumstances you would feel extremely happy.” 

‘* Do you really think so?’ asked Miss Dobson, with an amount 
of artless simplicity that might have fitted her for immortalisation 
in verse. And Leonard replied that he really did. 

“ But I thought,” said Miss Dobson, who was evidently giving 
all the powers of her mind to the important subject under discussion, 
‘‘T thought that people ought to be in love before they married.”’ 

“7 am in love,’’ replied Leonard. 

‘*T don’t think I am,” observed Matilda. And Leonard was 
more discouraged by the statement than he would have believed 
possible, seeing that it conveyed to him nothing that wis new. He 
had never for a moment imagined that Miss Dobson was in love, 
but he. had not been prepared for so unadorned a denial of it. 

‘‘Then I suppose you won’t marry me,”’ said he in a tone which 
was considerably altered. 

But Matilda had had no intention of expressing quite so much 
as that, and had not yet made up her mind into any shape what. 
ever. : 

“Oh, no!’’ cried she, “I didn’t mean that exactly. And yet I 
can’t tell,—perhaps I did? Iam sure I don’t know; only I mean, 

you see—you see, I mean—I mean, you see, that I am not in 
love.” 
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*¢ Perhaps the love will come afterwards,’ said Leonard. ‘‘ Yes, 
it will. The more I think about it, the more certain I am of 1t. 
Only promise to be my wife, Miss Dobson, and I assure you that 
the love will follow.” 

The audacity of that assurance aroused Miss Dobson's 
astonishment. It did not offend, it did not amuse —it simply amazed 
her; and raising her eyes from the bobbin upon which she had 
stedfastly fixed them, she looked full into Leonard’s face. And 
then slowly, but surely, there proceeded from her inner consciousness 
three distinct and well-defined ideas. The first was, that there was 
eomething in Mr. Dallocourt’s aspect especially pleasiny to behold ; 
the second, that though she was not particularly fond of him, there 
was no man in the world, as far as she knew, patting her father and 
her brother out of the question, of whom she was at all fonder ; the 
third, that if her destiny required her to marry, there existe! no 
visible reason why Leonard should not be herhusband. He would 
do as well as any other; she thought, and possibly better than a good 
many. It was under the influence of this last impression, that she 
opened her lips to reply. But Leonard, meanwhile, had grown 
tired of waiting for an answer. 

**Don’t you believe me?’’ said he. “ Don’t you believe that 
we should be happy together ?”’ 

“‘T dare say we should,’’ replied Matilda, who, by this time, 
had recovered her customary tranyuillity. ‘ 1 am sureI don’t see 
why weshouldn’t be. I'll marry you if papa likes, But, you see, 
he is gone to the Petiy Sessions.’’ 

This was Miss. Dobson’s mode of accepting her suitor’s proposal, 
Mrs. Dallocourt, when she heard trom her son a circumstantial 
account of the interview, declared that it was a brilliant success. 

“Tt was pretty well,”’ said Leonard.. “ The girl is not so bad, 
after all. But she can’t talk sentiment, and no more can [. I 
can begin, but I can’t vet any further. I wanted to tell her to- 
day how happy we should be when we were married (because we 
neither of us seemed over and above jolly as lovers), and I tried to 
make up a pretty story about how we should enjoy each other’s 
company as husband and wife. I beguu at the breakfast-table, 
but couldn’t get on a-bit, and stuck hard and fast at the tea-pot. 
And then she told me that she didn’t like tea, and always drank 
coffee ; and so I told her that I liked coffee pretty well but pre- 
ferred chocolate ; and then we had a regular talk about all three. 
We got on finely with that conversation ; but, you know, it wasn’t 
in the least to the purpose.’’ 

But Mrs. Dallocourt, notwithstanding this, adhered to her 
original opinion that the interview was in every way satisfactory ; 


and when Leonard, upon the following day, stood lingering at the 
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garden-gate before starting upon another expedition to Hufferton, ' 
she ran out unbonneted to him, and reiterated her encouraging 
assurance. 

“ If you manage matters with the father,’’ said she, ‘‘ half as 
well as you have with the daughter, your success is positively 
certain.’ 


Leonard, swinging the gate to and fro, looked down upon her 
with an uneasy air. | 


“I wish the father were at Jericho,’’ he remarked. ‘I wish 
Miss Dobson had been a widow. Pray, what am I to say to the old 
fellow if he asks me from what sources my future income is to be 
derived, and what means I shall have of supporting his daughter.”’ 

“He ought not to ask anything so ridiculous,”’ replied Mrs. 
Dallocourt, in an authoritative tone. ‘‘A man of Mr. Dobson's 
fortune ought to give his dauyhter a marriage portion sufficiently 
large tv enable her to support herself. And as for any impertinent 
questions about you and your income, I think, the mere fact that 
you are a Dallocourt ought to be quite sufficient to secure his 
joyful acceptance of your offer. Itis not every day that a country 
squire of three generations has an opportunity of welcoming into 
his family the representative of an ancient and honourable house 
whose members stood high in rank and were influential in the 
councils of the realm while his own ancestors were nameless boors.”’ 
Mrs. Dallocourt tossed her head sideways as she concluded, with an 
air of conscious dignity unutterable. 

His mother’s mighty pride of his father’s lengthy pedigree had 
always been a source of amusement for Leonard. Herself a 
collateral branch of a recently ennobled family, she had ever spoken 
with far less exultation of the existing magnates of her own 
house, than of the departed and forgotten Dallocourts who had 
adorned the centuries that were past. It might be because her 
hero-worshipping instincts found a greater scope in the contempla- 
tion of the dead, who could do nothing to damp the ardour of her 
admiration, than in the observation of the living and the sinning, 
who were constantly becoming the subjects of her lavish criticism, 
But, whatever the reason, the fact was indisputable ; and Leonard 
had laughed more than once at her grandiloquent allusions to his 
ancestors. He laughed now, but less heartily than he generally 
did, because of tle perplexity that was troubling him. 

* I don’t suppyse Mr. Dobson would be any more likely to say 
yes, for my reminding him of that,’’ observed he; and Mrs. Dallo- 
court, who could not but see the wisdom of the remark, was 
unable to advance a contrary opinion. 

‘* At any rate, Leonard,’’ cried she, ‘‘ the least you can do is to 


make the best of things; the best of everything connected with 
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you, but, more especially of your future prospects. I don’t advise 
you, as yet, to say anything of our idea about Koughborough ; there 
. will be time enough for that by-and-bye. There seems to be no one 
in treaty for the farm just now, and it is not well to ask too many 
things at once. And perhaps, upon the whole, it would be better 
not to mention furming at all just at first, because it might lead to 
awkward questions ; and things sre done best by degrees. But when 
you remember that my first cousin, William, has church patronage, 
and that my second cousin, Oliver, has interest with Government, 
and that either would be happy to assist you, if you were in a 
position to accept of their assistance,’’—this was Mrs. Dallocourt’s 
delicate way of alluding to Leonard’s failure at his examinations— 
“T think that if you can’t invent for yourself some well-sounding 
prospects it is a pity.”’ 

Leonard looked hard at his mother. Anxiety and excitement 
were visible in every feature of her face, and he noticed that her 
hands were trembling. He thought at that moment of Squire 
Dobson’s hat, and wished that he had been miles off when it had 
been in danger of falling into the wayside pool. “ Had it not been 
for that hat,” thought he, “‘ things might never have come to such 
& pass, and over-anxiety upon my account, never have led to the 
advocacy of such despicable artifices.’’ He knew that he had gone 
too far to withdraw now, but he resolved that he would not proceed 
in conformity with such advice. 

‘* As for your second cousin,” said he, “he has plenty of needy 
relations to patronise before me; and besides, I can’t pass the 
examinations. My passing is past hoping for, and it is all humbug 
to talk as if it were not.”’ 

‘* Between you, and me,’’ returned Mrs. Dallo court, adopting, 
in her excitement, phraseology which she would have shrunk from 
in cooler moments, ‘‘it may be humbug; and] would be very 
sorry indeed, for you to say anything which could justly be called 
false; but it is quite true that I have relations who would be able 
and wiiling to advance you, provided you were ina condition to 
accept of such advancement as they could offer. There are some 
cases in which people, though bound to speak the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, are by no means bound to speak the whole truth ; 
and this is one of them.” 

Leonard thought otherwise. 

‘“‘T shall not say anything about your first cousin,”’ said he, 
“nor yet about your second. I shall not say anything about my 
prospects of advancement ; and I don’t think I shal! mention farm- 
ing, or say anything about Koughborough.”’ 

. “Then, what will you say ?’’ cried Mrs. Dallocourt, in despera- 


tion ; and Leonard replied that he did not know. 
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Mrs. Dallocourt lost patience. 

‘* Tt is no use talking,”’ cried she. ‘“ The sun is outrageously 
hot for April, and I have no parasol. Say what youcan; and may 
your better genius prompt you !”’ 

She flitted back into the cottage; and Leonard, her parting 
words ringing in his ears, betook himself to Hufferton Hall, watch- 
ing anxiously on his way there for that prompting of his better 
gen.us, to which allusion had been: made. But watch and wish 
as he would, no prompting worth having came. A few suggestions 

‘there did arise to him, but each was rejected as worse than the last, 
and the first as intolerably bad. 

“I might represent myself desperately in love with her,’’ he 
reflected, ‘‘and talk as the fellows do in the plays about being 
willing to work for her to the last drop of my blood; but then, if 
she were to ask me what | meant to work at, 1 should be done— 
quite done—that is, uniess I talked about Koughborough, and I 
don’t want to do that.” The idea of asking for Matilda aud the 
farm upon one and the same day was too distasteful to be for a 
moment entertained. 

In astate of mind muddled and unsettled beyond expression, he 
arrived at the end of his three-mile walk, and perceived Mr. Dobson 
in the garden. 

‘* Now for Mantje! Mantje!’’ said Leonard to himself. ‘‘ My 
flounder looks slightly put out. The water, if I rightly remember, 
ought to be getting stormy by this time.”’ 

He tried to bring the whimsical comparison into a properly. 
adjusted, business-like form, and to ascertain whether he was about 
to ask for the imperial, or for the papal, or only for the regal 
crown; but bis head was too confused to allow of a positive deci- 
sion, and while still hopelessly entangled in the confusing repetitions 
of the Dutch leyend, he found himseif shaking hands with the Squire, 
and affirming that the sun was hot in a manner truly imbecile, 

Squire Dobson agreed that the sun was hot; in fact, he was 
very much put out with the sun for its unusual vigour at that early 
season, and angrily dissented from Leonard’s observation that it was 
an improvement upon the cold of the winter. _ xe 

“ If you like to be half melted,’’ cried Mr. Dobson, ‘‘ it js more 
than Ido. It is bad enough in‘summer, but in April it is simply 
monstrous.”’ 

How young Dullocourt, leaving the discussion of the weather, 
led the conversation into its destined channel, and requested Miss 
Dobson's hand, he never afterwards could remember; but he did 
remember perfectly well the stare of undisguised astonishment with 
Which his proposal was received. So strange was the idea to 
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Squire Dobson’s mind, so sudden its introduction into it, that he 
appeared altogether unable, from sheer amazement, to do anything 
but interrogate and exclaim. The exclamations, to Leonard’s ears, 
were by far the most agreeable of the two ; for, unflattering though 
they might sometimes be, they at least required no answer. The 
interrogations were less easily managed; and at last came the 
question he had foreseen, that question for which he had so vainly 
sought to provide an answer throughout his solitary walk. 

“Pray,” inquired Mr. Dobson, ‘‘ putting my daughter out of 
the question, what right have you to ask any girl in the world to 
marry you? what means do you possess of decently supporting 
a, wife ?”’ 

Then, for the first time since he had issued from the cottage 
gate, Leonard felt the prompting of that better genius to which his 
mother had alluded ; it came upon him suddenly without notice of 
its coming, and forth from his lips there feli an answer which his 
mind had had no hand in framing. 

**T have no means in the world,’’ he answered. ‘‘ I am doing 
a thing which I hardly feel justified in doing. It is true that if I 
marry Miss Dobson she will have a husband who will make it the 
object of his life to prevent ner from repenting of the match ; but 
I am quite aware that the benefit and the advantage will be all 
upon my side.”’ 

Leonard spoke as he felt. The genuine ring of sincerity in his 
tone, the frankness and simplicity of his avowal, touched a secret 
chord in Squire Dobson’s nature, and arrested upon his lips the 
angry refusal which would otherwise have been thundered forth. 
He was startled, he was taken by surprise, his mind was disturbed 
from its equilibrium, and for a moment he stood in hesitation. 
There was something in Leonard’s manner which awoke in him an 
involuntary admiration, taere was something in his look and in his 
words which would not let the “‘no’”’ find utterance that waited for 
pronun ‘lation upon his own lips. He felt that there was that in 
the outspoken, noble-looking youth before him which shouid out- 
weigh every sordid considgration ; and he felt at the same time that 
he was a con.ummate idiot for so feeling, Angry with himself, 
angry, for the moment, with every person and thing connected with 
him, he turned abruptly away. 

* We will taik about it at another time,”’ said he. “I'll think 
about it. You shall have your auswer at another time. I can’t 
ask you tv luncheon, because we are to lunch out.’’ And then he 
walked away without leave-taking of any description. 

When a few yards off he stopped and turned. 

“You needn’t trouble to walk over about it again,’’ cried he. 
“Pll send you a note by the post,’’ And with that he turned back 
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again, more vexed, irritated, and a than he had been for a 
considerable time. 

He was vexed with himself and annoyed at Leonard, and 
irritated by things in general. He was irritated: by the heat of the 
sun; and when Mrs. Dobson, on the way to the luncheon party, 
artlessly inquired whet the matter was, he only railed bitterly at 
the weather, and said nothing of Leonard Dallocourt. It was his 
intention not to mention the subject either to his wife or to his 
daughter until after he had repaired what he considered his weak 
blunder, by refusing Mr. Dallocourt’s offer in black and white ; and 
then to tell them of it casually as an unimportant matter of which 
he had satisfactorily disposed. But chance and his wife togethor 
frustated him iu this intention. Mrs. Dobson from her boudoir 
window had beheld the interview in the garden, and it occurred to 
her that very evening to inquire what it was about. 

‘*Tt seemed to me,’’ said she, ‘‘that the conversation was 
rather interesting.” 

“It was not interesting at all,’’ replied Mr. Dobson quickly. 
“It was particularly foolish and nonsensical.” 

“Well, but what was it about?’’ inquired Mrs. Dobson. 
“It certainly speaks ill for the tastes of the human race; but 
really, foolish things are very often a great deal more interesting 
than wise ones.”’ 

‘*It is all owing to her.’’ asserted Mr. Dobson. ‘“ I don’t 
blame.the young fellow a-bit.’’ 

Mrs. Dobson knew that the her alluded to could be none other 
than Mrs. Dallocourt. 

“What has Mrs. Dallocourt been doing now?’ she inquired. 
Whereupon the Squire, reflecting that if he did not himself satisfy 
her curiosity, Matilda, in all probability would, relinquished his 
previous intention and told Mrs. Dobson all. 

‘‘A more barefaced and impudent thing,” cried he, when he 
had related the facts of the case, ‘‘ I never heard in all my life. 
He asks me for my daughter with one breath, and tells me with the 
next that he has not a penny to keep her with!’’ 

‘* Well, but,’’ said Mrs. Dobson, raising herself upon the sofa 
with an appearance of unusual animation, ‘‘ you know, Charles, we 
have plenty of pennies that we could give him. It would be all 
the same to Matilda whether they came from him or from us.”’ 

Mr. Dobson glared round upon his wife with a face that 
expressed scarcely less astonishment than he had exhibited to 
Leonard in the morning. 

‘‘Oh! you are in favour of it, are you?’’ said he. “ You are 
in favour of having a beggar for a son-in-law ?”’ 

‘* Charles, he is not a beggay.”’ 
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'“ He is something uncommonly like it.”’ 

** He is a young man of good family and high connections.” 

** He is a beggar of good family and high connections.”’ 

‘He is a young man of pleasing appearance and agreeable 
manners.”’ 

“Too agreeable by half! 1am not so fond of your agreeable 
people. They have an especial way of making fools of their fellow- 
creatures, of which I am a living instance. I tell you I'll have 
none of him fora son-in-law.”” 

Mrs. Dobson sat erect upon her sofa. 

**I think, Charles, if you were to refuse him you would be 
acting in an exceedingly foolish and unwise manner.”’ 

‘Oh! do you?” cried the Squire. 

“ Yes, I do,’”’ replied Mrs. Dobson, whose nervous affections did 
not prevent her from speaking out her mind upon occasions. “I 
have foreseen this offer, Charles, and have always thought, although 
I have hitherto made no allusion to the matter, that our dear 
Matilda’s union with this young Dallocourt would be about the 
best thing that could happen, both for her and for me. In the 
delicate state of my nerves I think I ought to be considered.” 

Mrs. Dobson lay back, like one exhausted, upon her sofa ; and 
her husband stared at her in semi-incredulity. 

** You foresaw it?’ said he. ‘‘ You foresaw this impudent 
proposal ?”’ 

‘* T foresaw it,”’ echoed Mrs. Dobson, faintly. 

‘*Thea, why the dickens did you not tell me what you 
foresaw ¢”’ 

“‘T thought, my dear husband, that it was quite unnecessary. 
I thought that you could see, and draw conclusions from what you 
saw, quite as well as I could. Young men don’t. run backwards 
and forwards for nothing, as Mr. Dallocourt has been running back- 
wards and forwards to this house for the last two months or more— 
since January, in fact ; ever since the Alders were staying here, 
and Mrs. Dallocourt went with them to the Hawclaves’ dance in 
our carriage.”’ 

Mr. Dobson started to his feet, as though a new idea had 
struck him. 
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ODE TO THE SKYLARK. 


EVER singing as you rise 

To the realms of joy and light ; 
Winging upwards to the skies, 

Like a wandering minstrel sprite, 
Bursting from the gloom of night. 


Tn successive stages thou, 
Risest from thy lowly bed, 
Singing as thou soars, and now 

Higher mounting over head, 
As by happy phantom led. 


Trembling wings and quivering breast 
Mark thee as thou soarest higher ; 
Zephyrs are beneath thee prest, 
As to Heaven thou dost aspire, 
Like a sweetly sounding lyre. 


Touched by gentle spirit hand, 
Vibrating each trembling string ; 
Thrilling forth a song so grand, 
Such as larks alone can sing, 
While breathless lists each living thing. 


Thon hast vanished from my sight, 
Though the sky is free from cloud, 

Lost thy form amid the light, 
Brilliant sunbeams thee enshroud, 

Yet thy notes on my ears crowd. 


Louder songs come from yon grove, 
Songs of rich and varied tone ; 
Telling tales of joy and love, 
Yet they equal not thine own, 
Livelier, purer is its tone. 


What entices thee to soar, 
Child of song, and child of air? 
Singing ever, ever more, 
As thou mounts to regions fair, 
Floating on the amber air ? 
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Are the joys of earth too dim ? 
Satisfy they not thy taste ? 

That thou shouldst delight to skim 
Oe’r the wondrous-brilliant waste, 

Where thy course cannot be traced ? 


And when from aspiring heights, 

Thou returnst to earth again ; 
W hen thou on the ground alights, 

Why shouldst cease thy tuneful strain, 
As on earth thou dead wast lain? 


Is it that the glorious burst 
Of the music of the spheres, 
Can alone quench thy soul’s thirst, 
As it thrills upon thine ears, 
Chasing all away thy fears ? 


And when thou again resumes 
Heavenward, thy wondrous way, 
Heaven’s light streaming on thy plumes, 
And thou pourest forth thy lay, 
Mounting to the source of day. 


Is it that a distant note, 
Though urheard by man’s dull sense, 
Wandering from those climes remote, 
Falls on thine, and lures the hence, 
To those realms where thy quick glance 


May with joy expatiate, 
O’er the glories we but dream, 
And thou wanders near the gate, 
Through which Heaven’s glories stream, 
Whilst fair angels chant their theme. 











































A DAY’S DREDGING. 


OF late years, the practice and amusement of dredging has been 
brought into prominent and popular notice ; and when we consider 
the amusing, instructive, and healthful nature of the sport—if we 
may so term it—we begin to wonder that its value, educational 
and otherwise, was not sooner appreciated and recognised. In the 
active prosecution of a dredging excursion we unite the pleasures 
of boating with those of investigating the treasures of the deep ; 
and it is wonderful to find how even the most uninterested and 
unscientific members of the company will begin to lend a hand in 
pulling at the dredge-rope, and to peer over the boat’s side in the 
endeavour to catch a glimpse of the curiosities we snatch from the 
verv varied store in the depths of the sea. And when once the 
heavily- weighted net has been safely hauled on board, tumbled 
over, and its contents spread out to view, it is amusing in the 
highest degree to watch the eager fingers searching out the more 
prominent objects which meet the gaze; and to hear the many 
exclamations of surprise and delight, when anything of stranger 
form than ordinary, has been captured amid the general haul. But 
to the naturalist, eager to supplement his book-lore by close 
observation of nature in her every aspect, the dredging excursion is 
always fraught with interest and delight. From his dredge he 
procures the specimens in full and in perfection, which his seaside 
rambles present to him in part or in half-detail only. And from 
the stores of animal and vegetable life collected from the sea-depths 
by the dredge, the naturalist recruits his aquarium-stock, and 
watches in his minature sea, at home the further life and develop- 
ment of his pet forms and organisms. Then, by means of the 
dredge, we have been made acquainted with many organisms, which, 
without this mode of investigation, would have been wholly un. 
known to us. Witness in proof of this, the interesting discovery in 
deep-sea researches of certain Crinoids or “lilystars’’—wondrous 
forms connecting a curious present with a still more curious past, and 
which serve to render the story of the geologist still more suscep- 
tible of correct interpretativn and proof. And think, also, of the 
new aud exceedingly anomalous forms, which, as we write, the 
dredzers on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Challenger” in her circuit of 
the globe, are bringing to light. Wonderful sponges, and still 
more wonderful crustaceans, and many fishes hitherto unknown to 
us, besides hosts of lower forms, which make up a considerable 
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part of the population of the seadepths. Of the marvellous changes 
in ideas and opinions respecting the distribution of life in space which 
have recently been wrought, the limits and nature of the present 
article forbid me to speak ; but the scientific reader who may, per- 
chance, here peruse what is intended for the ordinary and non- 
technical individual, will fully endorse the truth and import of my 
remarks. 

On the very obvious principle that perfection in any art is not 
attained without experience and care, a certain amount of caution 
aud knowledge is requisite before one can become a successful 
dredger. Asa rule, the care and management of the boat should 
be vested in nautical hands; and the naturalist’s entire attention 
should thus be concentrated on the dredge and its working. But 
where the naturalist and his friends are skilful sailors, and accus- 
tomed to the management of the boat, then the services of the 
unscientific part of the crew may be dispensed with. In any case, 
however, the acting naturalist in a dredging expedition should 
confine his attention solely to his own and special work; and 
whether the boat be manned by sailors or friends, the ‘‘ crew ”’ 
should be separate from, but at the same time under the guidance 
and direction of, the scientific ‘‘ staff.’’ 

The description of boat to be preferred in dredging is a matter 
dependent on the means, taste, and advantages, or locality of the 
dredger. If a small steam yacht can be had, then the dredger 
becomes independent of the petty miseries inflicted upon him by the 
capricious winds, currents, and iides. But in ordinary cases the 
amateur contents himself with a sailing-boat, and directs his opera- 
tions so as to secure the favourable influences of the wind and tide. 
We have found an ordinary fishing yawl, furnished with a lug-sail, 
or with a mainsail and jib, and manned by two ordinary fishermen, a 
very convenient boat for dredging. The lug-sail boat is to be pre- 
ferred, I think ; partly on account of its peculiar build and sail, 
which enables it to sail very close to the wind, and partly because 
with a lug-sail the dredger has not to submit to the inconvenience 
of a cumbrous mainsail with its great boom, which will persist in 
interfering with his comiort in the stern of the boat. 

Much of the dredger’s success will also depend upon the locality 
in which he proposes to dredze; but as every naturalist will make 
huuself acquainted with the nature and prospects of the marine 
fieids he intends to visit, I need say nothing further upon this very 
wide and comprehensive part of the subject. 

Dredging is best conducted at low water, and during the ebb- 
flow of the tide. The absence oi strong currents, and the easy 
exploration of the sea-bed, constitute this period as the favourite 
time for dredging operations. But in certain cases, the dredger 
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may pursue his work at high water, although his difficulties in 
the way of getting the dredge to work well, are materially 
increased. 

The kind of dredge now universally employed in scientific 
dredging is known by the name of “ Dr. Bali’s Naturalist’s Dredge.’ 
The great advantage of this dredge is its capability of adapting 
itself to its work in whatever position it may touch the ground. 
The mouth of the dredge is so placed that it is unlikely to foul, to 
‘* swallow ’’ its net, or to become otherwise complicated, and so to 
destroy the dredger’s pleasure and peace of mind. The mouth of 
this dredge is formed by two broad plates of iron, secured together 
by a transverse bar at either end, and placed so as to open out- 
wards, and at an angle which admits of the sea-bed being con- 
veniently scraped. Attached to the cross or transverse bars of the 
mouth-piece, we find the highly-important apparatus to which the 
rope is attached. This latter apparatus consists of two stout iron 
rods, securely fixed by a moveable joint to the cross bars; and these 
rods meet in the middle line, where they can be fastened at will by 
a strong screw, which also secures the swivel-ring, to which the 
rope is attached. And then, lastly, to the iron scrapers of the 
dredye-mouth we attach the net, which may either be of stout cord 
or of cord and copper-wire links—a combination securing strength 
and stability, and largely employed in the dredging operations of 
oyster fisheries. The rope should befof a strong, elastic descrip 
tior; and as upon the quality of the rope the safety of the dredge 
mainly depends, the dredger will do well to see that the rope is of 
first-rate quality. Penuriousness in the matter of the rope, will, in 
ail likelihood, cost the dredger dear, by causing the loss of his 
dredge. Precautions are frequently taken to ensure the safety of 
the dredge, by placing an indiarubber or hempen joint at the point 
where the iron rod of the dredge joins its mouth. The object of 
this or similar precautions consists in the fact that, if the dredge is 
overladen, the indiarubber or other joint will break—its strength 
being less than that of the dredge-rope,—and the dredge will then 
tilt over, and empty itself, whilst it can be pulled up by the dredge. 
rupe, which, of course, still remains firmly attached to the frame. 
But I have personally found, that by using ordinary care in pre- 
venting undue strain on the dredge-rope, and by using thoroughly 
good hempen material, the chances of the dredge) being lost are 
reduced to the minimum. ‘The dredger should have in readiness 
additional length of rope, and also a spare net, with which to 
replace the net of the dredge, when it it injured or even torn away 
altogether. 

And next, as to the fitting-out of the naturalist’s department. 
Presuming that it is the object of the dredger to secure live-stock 
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for the aquarium, as well as material for museum-preservation, or 
for microscopic examination, he ought to provide himself with a 
series of bottles or jars, securely fitted, into which his treasures 
can be dropped, and in which they may be preserved. A very 
simple but convenient and efficient apparatus for this latter 
purpose may be constructed out of an ordinary deal box, by placing 
a few spars across its interior so as to make divisions or spaces for 
holding jars or bottles in a secure position. My readers have all 
seen wine merchants’ boxes constructed in this way; each box divided 
in the inside in this fashion, being, in fact, a portable wine-bin. 
Such an arrangement will keep the bottles or jars from being dis- 
placed, and a rope handle at either end of the box will enable the 
dredgers to transport their treasures at once conveniently and safely 
to any place, and almost to any distance. 

The kind of bottles employed to contain the live-stock or dead 
specimens need cause no trouble or perplexity. All that should 
be attended to is the thoroughly clean character of the jars and of 
their corks or stoppers. Old pickle-bottles, prune.jars, or even 
jelly-pots with large bungs, to secure the contents, will suit. These 
and allied vessels will serve every purpose of the dredger, as well 
as more costly apparatus. Many objects (e.g., crabs, sea-anemones, 
etc.,) will not required to be immersed in sea water for preservation ; 
such forms may be easily carried in an uninjured and healthy con- 
dition, and for considerable distances, by being loosely packed in 
wet sea weeds. I have known such organisms packed in this 
manner, make a long journey by post or rail, and arrive at their 
destination safely and in good trim. 

And lastly, J need hardly inculcate upon the dredger the duty 
of cultivating a cheerful mind, under all the mishaps which may 
befall his little expeditions, as well as in those undertakings involving 
more serious outlay and having more important objects in view. 
The great secret of successful dredging is the doing of everything 
in a quiet, orderly manner; the avoidance of all fuss and worry, 
and the setting of the mind upon the thorough enjoyment of a 
recreation, which if rightly pursued, will renovate and amuse the 
powers and faculties alike of the hody and mind. 

In a future paper we may accompany the dredger in his expedi- 
tion, and devote a little time and space to the description of the 
more prominent objects which the scientific search generally 
yields, 

ANDREW WILSON. 














































A MYSTERY. 
I. 


ALL science teaches that we never die! 
We know death only as a change of Form, 
And not of Being ; for, when at rest we lie, 
When we have weathered Life’s uncertain storm, 
Then other laws shall re-assert their sway 
O’er the organic; and they will impel 
The ever-shifting particles of clay 
In other beings, in other forms to dwell ! 


IT. 


We never die! but in the scented flower, 

The glistening dew-drop, and the waving grain, 
In the fair tendrils of the summer bower, 

And spring’s sweet blossoms, we shall live again 
Through all the ages; till what we call time. 

And space shall be forgotten ; when we see 
Those mighty waters, fathomless, sublime, 

The trackless ocean of Eternity ! 


III. 


And if this structure frail of molecules, 

The Body, never dies, how fares the Soul ? 
Say, ye bold sceptics of our modern schools, 
Where do you fix the spirit’s final goal ? 

Brain function only, mere intelligence, 
Shall with the brain itself decay and die ; | 
But the atomic being shall vanish hence, B | 
The inner self—the real immortal ‘‘ I.’’ fy 


IV. 


Then disembodied, and released as well, 
From these imperfect senses, we shall learn 

When the soul entered it’s material cell, 
Or if that soul was hidden in the germ ; 

What those germs are, and where the souls of those 
That never ripened to organic life ? 

To eager ears Omniscience shall disclose 

These mighty problems of polemic strife, 








A Mystery. 


V. 


The worlds above us, each mysterious star 
That trembles in the firmament of night, 
We do not see them as they really are, 
But as they were, when first the rays of light 
That show them to us, left their distant shore, 
A hundred, nay, a thousand, years ago! 
But science tells us some are there no more ; 
So we see stars that do not really glow! 


VI. 


The universe is boundless—so the rays 
Of light reflecting every earthly scene, 
That has been since creation’s earliest days, 
Are shot into the starry vault serene, 
And there move on for ever / So, in space 
Is somewhere painted every secret deed, 
Each crime or virtue of the human race, 
A record for Omniscience to read ! 


VI. 


Should some pure spirit, but desire to see 
Some drama of a thousand years ago, 
At such a star-world must his station be, 
Where light would take that term of years to flow 
From this our planet ; and he would behold 
That drama re-enacted! Clearer far 
The meaning of Omniscience will unfold, 
As such a being would flash from star to star ! 


Exeter, 1875. F. B. Dove on. 
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THE HUNCHBACK CASIHUTIER: 
A TALE.OF THE LAST CENTURY. 





CHAPTER XIV.—Continued. 
THE MASQUERADE. 


Mrs. PURCELL’S cousins had sent their chariot to take the ladies 
back, and it was with a feeling of exquisite relief that Rose inhaled 
the fresh air of a balmy summer morning, after the stifling, close 
atmosphere of the masquerade rooms. 

_ Mrs. Purcell’s nephew, a Mr. Darlington, was with them in the 
chariot, and, as they could only advance slowly in the crowd, he 
was leaning from the window, exchanzing jokes with the masquers, 
when he suddenly drew back, and pushing his aunt forward, said— 

** Look at that old fox-hunter, on the opposite side of the way ; 
isn’t it your Winchester admirer, Squire Bramber ?”’ 

‘* Good lack, 1 declare it is!’’ answered Mrs. Purcell; “ why 
what has brought the Squire to London? I should never have 
thought he would have ventured himself in this den of thieves, as 
he calls it.”’ 

‘* In truth, he looks quite lost,’’ replied Mr. Darlington. ‘‘ Let 
your Oliver run across, and persuade him to exchange his seat on 
horseback for a place in our chariot.”’ 

Mrs. Purcell willingly assented to this proposal, and Oliver was 
despatched with a message to Squire Bramber, who, when he 
heard who were the occupants of the chariot, at once dismounted, 
gave his horse into the care of his own servant, and working his way 
through the crowd, saluted his countrv friends with a boisterous 
‘Tally-ho !’ to the great amusement of all the masks in the vicinity. 

Squire Bramber was a man of middle height, with a florid, sun- 
burnt face, and a pair of merry. twinkling tlue eyes. His estate 
joined some land owned by Mrs. Purcell, and this had been the 
inducemert, so malicious tongues averred, which had caused him to 
pay his addresses to the fair widow. However, he did not employ 
any very yreat ardour in the chase, and never flattered the lady ; 
but rather spoke his mind, in his usyal blunt fashion, a little too 
freely sometimes. 

‘Whatever has brought you to London, Squire ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Purcell, when the latter was seated in the chariot. 


“Aye, you may well ask that,’’ replied the Squire. “I didn’t 
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think ever to have visited this Babylon again—I made an oath I 
wouldn’t, the last time I was here —but for my misfortune. I have 
got into a confounded law-suit about that little property my uncle 
left me; and a fine belly-full I shall get! The lawyers will leave 
me nought but the bones, I’ll warrant ye, after they have picked 
them clean. And now I have answered your question, ma’am, I 
might ask you, as to what brought you and Miss Rose, and your 
nephew here, in these outlandish costumes, when you ought to be 
in your beds? but I know, though I didn’t half an hour ago. I 
have heard tell of masquerades; but I never should have fancied, 
unless I had seen it, what a set of born fools a parcel of sensible, 
honest people could make of themselves.”’ 

‘*T suppose you don’t admire my costume, you naughty, rude- 
spoken man,” said Mrs. Purcell, playfully tapping him with her 
crook. 

‘* Ads, bobs !’’ exclaimed the Squire, ‘‘ if I must speak the truth, 
I'll tell you plain, ma’am. I think all that tinsel frippery becomes 
you mighty ill,—as ill as a fine laced coat, and silk breeches would 
become me. We are both of us, you and I, too plain-looking, and 
of too mature years, to ape, the one the mincing airs of a girl of 

sixteen, and the other the follies of a young man of fashion.”’ 

‘Now, then, Squire, if you have done your preachifyjing,’’ 
nterrupted the friar, with great irreverence of tone and gesture, 
‘¢ which, by the bye, will be of no mortal service to my aunt, I shal] 
be glad to hear when you arrived in London, and how long you had 
been looking at the masks, instead of being in your bed, where you 
had as good a right to be, as we had.”’ 

‘*] arrived in London about an hour ago,”’ replied the Squire. 
‘*T travelled by night, to avoid the dust and heat. I got in a little 
after daybreak. But 1’ fackins!”’ he added shrugzing his shoulders ; 
* +’will be long before I forget this fine scene. Why, when I got 
near the Haymarket, I didn’t know what to make of it. ‘he first 
thing I saw was a running footman, carried in a chair, followed by 
a waterman in the same kind of vehicle. Well, thinks], this is a 
mighty fine thing, these young bucks of fashion are not content with 
ndulging themselves in every kind of extravagance ; but, forsvoth, 
they must send their servants about in chairs.’’ 

‘*Qh, Lud, man, you will be the death of me!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Purcell, indulging in a long burst of merriment over the Squire’s 
delusion, whilst Rose herself could not forbear laughing. 

‘“‘ Pr’ythee wait a-bit,”’ said the Squire. ‘‘T’li warrant you'll 
laugh more yet, you and your friar, who looks wore like sone crop. 
eared knave of a Puritan, by the way, than a jolly friar of Orders 
Grey. I had only gone a little way, when a clumsy sweep passed, 
also in a chair, with three footmen running before him. Every fresh 
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figure was more surprising and wonderful than the last, and I was 
mighty amazed to see a great number in rich morning gowns, for I 
know the ways of you quality folk,’’ he added, nodding his head 
at young Darlington. ‘‘ You turn night into day—leastways, so I 
have heard—and day into night; and there you are sipping your 
chocolate out of doll’s cups, when we country Squires have break- 
fasted off a round of beef and a flagon of ale, and have been in our 
saddles for hours.”’ 

*€ Don’t be quarrelsome, Squire,’’ said Darlington, in a jocular 
tone. ‘‘ If you find any amusement in preparing yourself for death 
by apoplexy, or a broken neck in a leap over a five-barred gate, 
don’t be angry with us because we don’t care to share in your 
diversion.” 

Squire Bramber looked contemptuously at Darlington, but 
vouchsafed him no answer, and went on with his relation. 

‘*T was quite as much astounded to see lawyers in their bar 
gowns, when I knew from my almanack that the term-time was 
ended; but whileI was puzzling over this, a hackney-coach passed 
by, and four bats popped their heads out all at once! Well, I’m 
not particular fond of those birds, and my horse was of my mind; 
for he shied, and was desperately frightened, and I was a-bit taken 
aback myself. However, thinks I, I must cure Bluebottle of 
these starting fits; so I spurred him up to the side of the coach, and 
then there was such a yelling, and laughing, and hooting from the 
bats, as never you heard! You see, they thought I was one of the 
masqueraders on horseback.’’ 

‘* Well, really, your costume would have been admirable !’’ 
remarked Darlington, falling back to survey it. ‘‘ Long whip, 
horsehair perriwig, jockey-belt, and coat without sleeves. Capital, 
my dear Squire! vouchsafe me the loan of it for the next masque- 
rade.”’ 

“T’ll give ye the whip, jackanapes!’’ answered the Squire, good 
humouredly, shaking the weapon at Darlington. ‘* However, 
you’ve not heard all my surprises yet. Thinks I, all these people, 
in these strange dresses are French mounseers, I'll warrant. A 
pest on them! why can’t they stay in their own country, instead of 
coming over kere to laugh at an honest country gentleman like 
myself? Buti’fackins! I soon found [ was making a great mistake ; 
for I heard several voices speaking very good English, and amongst 
them a shepherde-s, who was quarrelling with her coachman ; and 
threatening to break all his bones in a very masculine tone ?~ So 
ma’am,’’ he added, turning to Mrs. Purcell, “ if that’s the kind of 
language, and if these are the manners common in Arcadia, I'll 
take good care my Patty and my Moll shan’t come up to Lunnuy 
to mix with your pastoral nymphs,”’ 
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‘‘ This is better than the masquerade,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Purcell, 
wiping the tears from her eyes, after a hearty laugh. ‘‘ Well, go 
on, Squire! what did you see next?” 

“Oh, plenty more fools!” replied the Squire; ‘‘ there was no 
lack of ’em—harlequins, scaramouches, punchinellos, fauns, and 
dryads, and devils too, and a thousand others! However, by this 
time, I had got to the Haymarket, and I saw what hive all these 
silly wretches were pouring out of; so, thinks I, I'l] join in the 
crowd, and hear what they have to say. And, to be sure, they were 
making themselves merry over their betters! The first that came 
out was a very venerable matron, with a nose and chin nearly 
touching each other. Well, says I to myself, an old lady of her 
years ought to be ashamed to be seen in such revels as these,— 
however, may hap, she has go: some young wench of hers she is 
obliged to keep an eye on. I'll not forget my good breeding, at 
any rate, before these town folk, and give ’em room to laugh at the 
old fox-bunter. You see, I thought she was some woman of quality 
so I doffed my hat to her, when, lo, and behold! madam pulls off 
her mask, and there was one of your pretty fellows, as you ladies 
call young men in these parts! Next came a female Quaker, a 
pretty lass enough, ads bobs! she quite took my heart by storm, 
and I could not help saying to the mob that it was a thousand 
pities she wasn’t a Churchwoman. After her came half a dozen 
nuns, who filed off, one after another, up Catherine Street. Now 
when I observed the preciseness, of their dresses, a new thought 
struck me; I’ve hit it, thinks I,—this is a nest of sectaries ; I have 
heard London is full of them. However, to make sure, I asked a 
porter what religion these people were. The fellow, put his tongue 
in his cheek, and then said, ‘ I'hey are no religion, this is a masque- 
rade,” Oho! oho! thinks I, so these are mummers: pretty doings, 
indeed! What are the justices about, that they don’t lay some of 
them by the heels? I’m one of the quorum, you know,’’ added the 
Squire, drawing himself up with dignity ; “ and, I know how to make 
the bench respected! If 1 were a Middlesex justice, 1 would send 
those nuns to Bridewell; and as for those bats, they should put 
their heads out of the pillory, instead of a coach window.”’ 

‘ Bravo, Justice Shallow!’’ said Darlington, clapping the Squire 
on the back. 

‘*My name is Bramber, sir,’’ exclaimed the Squire, with a 
magisterial air. ‘“] suppose J ustice Shallow is one of the 
mummers you have been making free with to-night. I saw, with 
my own eyes, one fellow, dressed as a judge, who rapped out a 
thundering oath at his footman ; and a drunken bishop, who reeled 
from one side of the court to the other, and was making love to an 


Indian queen. Nice doings, truly! no respect for either Church or 
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State! What will all this end in ?’’ and the Squire looked patheti- 
cally at his audience. 

“TI daresay the world will go on much the same, Squire,” 
answered Darlington, ‘‘in spite of all these atrocities. But you 
were looking very well pleased, though rather dazed, when I first 
caught sight of you. What had mollified the storm engendered by 
the violence offered to your magisterial feelings ?”’ 

‘* Why, you see,”’ replied the Squire, “ 1 was just then looking 
at a very lovely milk-maid. I was inclined to be merciful to 
her, for a pretty face always gets over me; but I may well have 
looked dazed, for, i’ faith, some of the standers-by suspected her to 
be a duchess! Well, that’s the end of my adventures, and I shan’t 
forget what I have seen this morning in a hurry.”’ 

‘Many thanks, Squire !”’ said Mrs. Purcell ; “ the relation is so 
amusing, that I’ll get some one of the poor authors I know to write 
an account of it; and I’ll give him a guinea for his pains. But 
here we are at home,’’ she added, as the chariot stopped in 
Grosvenor Street. ‘‘ You’ll come in? My cousins will be delighted 
to see you, and we can get some breakfast, which we will have 
before we go to bed. 

“Well, I can do with a snack,’’ answered the Squire, modestly, 
preparing, as he spoke, to descend from the chariot ; but suddenly 
happening to put his hand in his pocket, his florid face turned quite 
pale, and he fell back on the seat with an expression of dismay and 
anger. 

‘“‘ Dear me! Squire Bramber, what is the matter ?’’ cried: Mrs. 
Purcell, rather sharply, as the Squire’s sudden movement thrust 
her crook nearly into her eyes. 

‘¢ My purse! my almanack !’’ exclaimed the Squire. 

“ Lost ?’’ asked Mrs. Purcell. 

“No, madam,’’ replied the Squire, indignantly, ‘‘ stolen !”’ 

‘*Oh, of course, by the mob,’’ answered Mrs. Purcell. ‘“ It 
was really your own fault,”’ she continued, adding to the Squire’s 
wrath by imputing his misfortune to his own folly, and proceeding 
to enlarge upon her own superior wisdom. ‘‘ You should never go 
into a crowd with a purse in your pocket ; I never do.”’ 

‘*No ma’am; it was not one of the mob!’’ shouted the 
Squire, in a tone of fury; ‘‘it was one of your confounded 
mummers! It was a fellow dressed like a cardinal! He passed 
close to me, and made a jest at my appearance, forsooth! whilst 
he was picking my pocket. But I’ll find my way to the justices,” 
continued the infuriated Squire, descending from the chariot, 
amidst the ill-concealed mirth of Mrs. Purcell and her nephew and 
the footmen, who had opened the coach-door. ‘‘I’ll not taste 
meat or drink till I see that fellow in the hands of the constables | 
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He shall swing for it if he were a real cardinal! though I’ll bet a 
good wager he was a prick-eared Presbyterian at th’ bottom! an’ I 


had him here, I’d make him cry out Church and King, an’ down 
with the Rump !”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


STAND AND DELIVER! 


AT six o’clock in the morning on the day following the 
masquerade, a post-chaise started from Grosvenor Street, driven by 
a single postilion. The interior of the chaise contained Mrs. 
Purcell and Rose ; outside, the root was laden with sundry trunks, 
filled with Mrs. Purcell’s personal effects. At the back, Mistress 
Beck, the waiting-woman sat perched upon the box with Wilson, 
a young footman, whom Mrs. Purcell had engayed in London. 

It was a glorious summer morning, and the birds were twitter- 
ing gaily amongst the branches of the trees in Hyde Park. Now 
and then, at a turn in the wall, which encircled it for six miles 
round, a group of deer would be seen standing under the shade of 
the foliage, till startled by some passing vehicle, they would fly 
over the smooth sward, scattering the dew-drops from the grass, and 
would seek the banks of the fine stream, flowing through the park, 
whose clear waters reflected back the graceful forms and branched 
antlers of the deer. 

On through Kensington drove the travellers, a populous place 
even in those far-away days; with stately old red-brick houses, 
and elegant white villas, shrouded in masses of foliage, appearing 
on every side. At one turn in the road, Chelsea came in sight 
and near it Ranelagh. Strongly-marked against the clear blue sky, 
stood out the wall of the noble hospital, under whose roof-tree 
many a brave, worn-out old soldier should find shelter and rest. 
Ranelagh looked more indistinct, the thick foliage of its fine old 
trees girding it in on every side, and scarce allowing a transient 
glimpse of the walls of the Music House and the Rotunda. 

‘*T don’t know, I am sure, Rose, how I shall bear Winchester, 
after the diversions of Uondoa,’’ sighed Mrs. Purcell, as she leant 
back in the chaise; ‘‘ everything will seem so insipid and dull in 
the country; and then one has no society, to speak of,—but I 
shall not be greatly surprised to see some two or three of the 
gentlemen, who have been so attentive to us in London, make their 
appearance in Winchester.. What do you think, child ?’’ 

‘* Well, ma’am, you best know whether they have given you 
any intimation to that effect.”’ 

“ Why, thou little simpleton !’’ replied Mrs. Purcell, ‘ had they 
given me such a hint, I should have been compelled to forbid them 
to follow me; so, of course, they would keep their intention a secret 
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from me. But, Rose, if ever I saw distraction written on the face 
of any human being, I saw it written on that of Sir Andrew 
Harford when he bade me farewell; and I will not answer for what 
he will do!” 

Rose, making no reply to this announcement, Mrs. Purcell fell 
into a reverie, which lasted whilst they passed through the pretty 
little village of Hammersmith, and the market town of Brentford ; 
and they had left Hounslow behind them, with its red-brick walls 
and quaint stacks of chimnies, peeping out from amongst the trees 
before she broke her long silence. Her communication, brief as it 
was, seemed both to startle and terrify Rose. 

“Qh, lud! my dear, child, what if we meet with a high- 
wayman !”’ 

The young girl started, and the colour fading from her face, left 
her cheeks and lips ghastly white. The warning she had received 
at the masquerade came back to her, and struck like a death-knell 
to her heart. 

“ Ah, ma’am, how you terrify me!’’ -he exclaimed. 

* Why, child, what ails thee?’ replied Mrs. Purcell; “nay, I 
was but joking; I did not think to frighten thee—thou hast 
always seemed to me to have plenty of courage.’’ 

“T feel ill; it is nothing, it will pass off,’’ murmured Rose, as 
she leant back in the chaise. 

They had driven some way across the heath, and were within a 
mile of the Powder Mills, when sudddenly each of the ladies started 
up, on hearing a loud imperative voice forbid the postilion to drive 
on, at the peril of his life. The rumblinz of the wheels of their own 
vehicle had prevented them hearing the approach of the horseman, 
whom they now perceived from the windows, one of which Mrs 
Purcell had hastily let down. 

The postilion obeyed the command given him, and the 
stranger threw him a crown, bidding hii drink his health with it. 

‘‘The Lord preserve us! a highwayman!’ gasped Mrs. 
Purcell. ‘*‘ What shall we do? Why doesn’t Beck scream? and 
that wretch, Wilson! he has a pistol: but I daresay he has hidden 
himself under the box. My diamonds that I have just had reset ; 
I shall be distracted if I lose them! Rose, why don’t you speak ? 
It is all very well for you; You have nothing tolose. I shall be 
the only sufferer !”’ 

Rose seemed to strive to speak, but the words died away on her 
parched lips. The expression on her face was one of the deepest 
agony ; her features appeared drawn, and large drops of perspira.- 
tion stood on her forehead. 

By this time, however, the highwayman, for such he evidently 
was, had dismounted from his fine chesnut horse, and advancing to 
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the door of the’chaise he opened it, when the ladies had a full view 
of their assailant. He was a man of tall and commanding stature, 
enveloped in a great surtout, his features concealed by a black 
mask, and a large broad-brimmed, three-cornered Kevenhuller hat* 
on his head. 

I am sure, sir, you will have compassion on two poor females !”’ 
began Mrs. Purcell, joining her hands; ‘‘ very poor! only a few 
old dresses, I assure you.’ 

What more Mrs. Purcell would have said, no one ever knew 
but herself ; for the highwayman, after gazing at them in speechless 
silence, gave something like a groan, turned from the chaise, 
sprang on his horse, and rode off at full gallop. 

For a few moments the occupants of the chaise, both inside and 
out, remained periectly still and motionless ; Mrs. Purcell was the 
first, as she had been the last, to speak. 

“ Beck! Wilson! Postilion! come here; Miss Berrington is 
dying !”’ 

In less than a minute the postilion had dismounted, and the 
panic-stricken faces of tle waiting-woman and footman appeared 
at the chaise-door. 

The state of Rose might well have justified Mrs. Purcell’s 
terrified assertion ; for she had fallen into a death-like swoon, and 
she lay back, still, rigid, and ghastly, in one corner of the chaise. 

Several minutes elapsed, in spite of the united efforts of Mrs. 
Purcell and Beck, before Rose recovered her consciousness. 

“Do you feel well enough, now, my dear chill, for us to drive 
on ?’’ asked Mrs. Purcell, when Rose raised herself a little, and 
began to look languidly around her. 

“T think so,’’ was the low, whispered reply. 

“Thou hast given me a terrible fright, child,” said Mrs, 
Purcell, a little pettishly ; for the alarming state into which Roe 
had fallen, had prevented her herself from indulging in a fit of 
hysterics, which she had seriously contemplate’ when the highway. 
man had galloped off, and su she felt rather mdignant at being 
deprived of this gratification. ‘‘ I scarce knew what I was doing, 
indeed, in my agitation and terror, I was just on the point of giving 
thee some of my Blossom-milk of Circassia, instead of a cordial, 
and that might not suit the stomach !”’ 

“'T’will be well, indeed; madam, to drive on as soon as 
possible,’’ remarked Mistress Beck, fearfully, ‘‘ lest the highway- 
man should return.”’ 

‘“*The highwayman ?’’ echoed Mrs. Purcell, in a musing tone. 
** Ah, Beck! I have a shrewd suspicion that man was other than 





* This was a cocked-hat of German fashion. 
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what he seemed.—Good Jack ! my dear child, art worse again ?”’ she 
added, addressing Rose, who seemed about to faint ; but the latter 
shook her head aud whispered that it was only a momentary pain 
on her heart, and that it had passed off again. 

“ Not a highwayman, ma’am!" exclaimed Beck, in a tone of 
surprise. 

‘‘T will say something further, by-and-bye,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Purcell, significantly ; ‘‘ but we will drive on now. I wish we 
were at the end of our journey, for Miss Berrington seems quite ill 
Get on as fast as you can, postilion. Wilson, what have you got 
in your hand ?”’ 

“An’ it please you, madam, ’tis a gold snuff-box the high- 
wayiman dropped; it fell from his pocket when he drew his 
pistol out.” 

‘‘My suspicions are confirmed !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Purcell, as 
she took the box, and was about to open it, possibly with a view of 
seeiny if there was any name on the lid inside—when suddenly 
Rose started up, and leaning forwards, snatched the box violently 
from her, and uurriedly placed it in her bosom. The death-like 
coldness of her hand, and a certain wildness in her eyes, made Mrs, 
Purcell apprehend that the sudden shock and terror had partly 
turned her brain. In no other way could she account for this 
sudden act of rudeness and violence. Mistress Beck was accord. 
ingly installed inside the chaise, rather to her alarm and dissatisfac- 
tion, as she thought the encounter with the highwayman was 
quite enough, without having a possible mad woman to contend 
with. 

Wilson and the postilion resumed their respective seats; and 
the lorses set off at a brisk trot. 

‘Just as I have seen my poor husband many a time,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Purcell, gazing at Rose, wbo now lay back in her seat, 
apparently half unconscious. ‘‘ He would be quite passive one 
moment, and all violence the next—lying quite still as she is now, 
when I knew that suddenly he might spring on any one near 
him.”’ 

‘Oh dear !’’ gasped Mrs. Beck, pressing closer to the door, so 
as to place a wider space between herself and the supposed maniac, 

“ Beck, do you know who I believe that man was ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Purcell, suddenly turning the conversation into another channel, 
much to the relief of her tire-womau—‘“ one of my admirers,’’ she 
continued, answering her own question; “I am sure I knew the 
Voice, the air, the stature ; his disguise could not conceal him from 
my penetrating gaze—t’ was Sir Andrew Harford.”’ 

Had Mr.s Furcell been noticing Rose at that moment, she 
would have seen the trace of a smile on her wan face, possibly, at 
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the absurdity of this supposition, as Sir Andrew’s height did n ot 
exceed five feet five, and the stranger stood six feet and more, and 
was a finely made man, while Sir Andrew was little, wizzened, and 
diminutive. 

‘‘ Truly, madam, it might be so ; he had something the look of Sir 
Andrew,’’ answered Beck, scarcely thinking it necessary to qualify 
the enormous falsehood she was uttering, ‘‘ though I'll not be sure, 
for this man seemed a trifle taller.”’ 

* Thou hast not a correct eve, Beck ; I have often told thee so,”’ 
replied Mrs. Purcell. ‘‘ However, if t’was not Sir Andrew, t’was 
another of my admirers. Mercy on us! what we poor females are 
exposed to, for sure he was going to carry me off !”’ 

** But why did he ride away, then, ma’am ?’’ asked Beck, doubt- 
fully. 

‘*On seeing my determined and unflinching demeanour. No, 
Beck, though I am so pursued and beset, I will not be forced into 
bestowing my hand upon any one of them.”’ 

‘* It’s vastly strange, anyhow,” said Beck. ‘‘ Why, he never 
so much as said ‘Stand and deliver!’ It does really mind me 
of what I was reading in the ‘‘ Daily Post,’’ about the Essex high- 
waymen—some of ’em’s reai quality folks. If they come to a 
coach with any of their acquaintance in it, they very civily make 
a bow, and say, Mr.So and So, [ wish you a very good day; and 
then ride off. They say these yentlemen only take money and 
trinkets, but return pocket-books.”’ 

‘* Pr’ythee, do hold thy prate!’’ interrupted Mrs. Purcell ; ‘‘ don’t 
you see, Miss Berrington’s going off again?’ She was mistaken, 
however, for Rose seemed rather to revive a little, and to be more 
tranquil and composed; so Mrs. Purcell resumed her favourite 
hobby—her admirers—tor sometime ; but both she, and the waiting 
woman took good care not to speak of the snuff-box, lest they 
should, by any indiscreet remark, cause a return of the unpleasant 
malady they feared Rose had been attacked with. 

By this time, they nad lett Hounslow some four or five miles 
behind them, having crossed the Thames by the old wooden bridge 
at Staines. They were now drawing near Bagshot heath, a wild, 
deserted track of land, extending for two or three miles, bare, barren, 
and uncultivated. The dusky, purplish hue of the heath; and the 
same dull tint in the blossoms of the thistle, which grew rankly 
around, offered little to relieve the eye. Nota tree, even of the 
most stunted kind, was to be seen far or near. 

The sun had ceased to shine; but the heat was intense, sv that 
Mrs. Purcell, in spite of the dust, lowered the windows of the 
chaise. The sky looked all ofa dull grey tint, save where the sun’s 
disc hung in the heaven’s like a ball of red, burnished copper. A 
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‘death-like stillness reigned around, and a sort of blight seemed to 


have fallen on the earth. 

‘*What a dismal scene!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Purcell, with 
shudder. 

And, indeed, it was a dismal scene, and one indescribably 
revolting too, which now burst on he eyes of tthe occupants of the 
chaise. On their journey to London, tiey had passed the he ath by 
night ; and had then escaped witnessing its horrors. 

At intervals of no very great distance, there stood groups of two 
or more gibbets, from which were hanging in chains the bodies of 
criminals. Of some, little more remained than the skeletons—a 
revolting spectacle. 

In the last century this foul and shameful custom prevailed 
universally ; but in these more enlightened days we have seen the 
horrible and monstrous absurdity of exposing the bodies of our 
criminals on gibbets with the view of deterring others from similar 
crimes. 

Rose sat up in the chaise, and gazed fixedly at this awful sight, 
and it was as though some horrible fascination kept her eyes riveted 
on the appalling spectacle. Mrs. Purcell and Beck heard her repeat, 
two or three times, “‘O God! have mercy on him, and take him from 
the world,’’ and then, with a long, deep-drawn sigh, she sunk back 
into the arms of her friend in a state of utter insensibility, which 
lasted so long that, in sheer despair, Mrs. Purcell ordered the 
postilion to drive on at his fastest, and they would put up at Frimley. 
However, just before arriving at this town, Rose revived a little, 
and when Mrs. Purcell asked her if they should not tarry there, she 

replied in a faint whisper— 

‘No, dear Mrs. Purcell; I must go on to Mr. Metham’s. Carry 
me there, I beseech you.”’ 

So the chaise drove on, and towards evening they arrived near 
Winchester. 

At the Great House, Humphrey himself came out when the 
chaise stopped; and in much alarm at the pale, haggard face’ of his 
darling sister, assisted her and Mrs. Purcell to alight. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE GOLD SNUFF - BOX. 


TILL long after midnight there were lights burning in the 
windows of the Great House; for Rose Berrington seemed to be in 
so alarming a state, that Mrs. Metham had sent a servant on horse- 
back for Dr. Burton. The old doctor arrived very speedily on his 
sturdy bay-cob horse. 
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The doctor’s opinion was rather unfavourable, and he expressed 
a fear that the symptoms would end in brain fever. Now and 
then, Rose seemed partially, if not quite, conscious. On one of 
these occasions, she took Mrs. Metham’s hand in her own, as the 
poor lady stood weeping beside the bed, and pressing it fondly to 
her lips, said—*‘‘ Do not shed tears for me, my best friend, my 
dear benefactress ; I am ill now, but I shall be better soon. Some- 
times I don’t know what I am saying, my head feels so bad; so 
don’t heed what I say, you nor any one; and when you leave me, 
let your Ann come—you see I may say strange things, and people 
would wonder—that was why I asked to be brought here, because 
your Ann is an old, faithful servant.”” Here Rose paused, and then 
lasping her hands over her head, while her eyes gleamed wildly, 
he said, ‘‘ See, dear madam, he has come into the room; ask him 
to take off that black mask; he cannot disguise himself from 
Rose !’’ 

With a look of terrified surprise, Mrs. Metham gazed at her 
_ favourite, who was now, she saw, becoming delirious; but yet her 
words struck a sudden pang to the heart of the unhappy mother, 
for she imagined they referred to Basil; and she feared that the 
poor girl had become the depository of some dark and terrible 
secret. 

The poor old lady summoned her trusty old waiting woman, 
Ann, and confided Rose to her care, cautioning her against admitting 
any one, save herself, into the room, and then descended to the 
library, in which there were assembled her husband, Mrs. Purcell, 
Dr. Burton, and Humphrey Berrington. 

‘* How fortunate, dear Humphrey, that you should have come 
up to-night,’’ said Mrs. Metham, seating herself beside the Cashier, 
**as Rose stopped here! ‘The poor child felt she was getting very 
ill, and so wanted to come to me; you know, I love her as a 
mother, and this has been her real home.’’ 

‘* ] know it, indeed,’’ answered Humphrey, “ and I would,’’ be 
added, fervently, ‘“‘that either my sister or myself could make you 
some return, however small, for the love and bounty you have 
shown us !”’ 

‘“* Hush !’’ exclaimed Mrs.Metham, placing her hand on his lips, 
and then adding, with a smile. “You and Rose are my adopted 
children,—what return does.a mother want from her children but 
love ?”’ 

‘“‘How came you to be here so opportunely to-night, Mr. 
Berrington ?’”’ inquired Mrs. Purcell,.who had been talking very 
earnestly to Dr. Burton. 

‘* A little business matter occurred to me after banking-hours 
were over, that [ wanted to consult Mr. Metham about; and so J 
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rode over, expecting to fiad Rose in Winchester when I returned. 
As things have turned out, it is very fortunate.—And do you 
really think, Dr. Burton,’’ he added, turning to the latter, 
‘that my dear sister will have brain fover t what can have brought 
it on? Surely not the simple fact of meeting a highwayman, 
terrifying as it might be !”’ 

‘Qh, dear me, no!’’ interrupted Mrs. Purcell—“ and then, 
besides, ‘twas no highwayman, and Rose must have known that 
full well. You need not smile and shrug your shoulders, ‘Dr. 
Burton ; but, to be sure, you were a shockingly rude man to me! 
However, I'll say no more—but, for sure, ’twas one of my 
admirers ! prythee, can I help men following me about ?” 

“ Certainly not, my dear madam ; but really,’’ added the pro. 
voking old ‘Doctor, “ t’would be as well if those whose hearts you 
enslave, did not pursue you with black masks on and pistols in 
their hand, for people would be apt to suspect they hankered' after 
your purse rather than your person.”’ 

‘‘ My purse ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Purcell; ‘‘ well, I should imagine 
the highwayman, if such you will have him, who stopped us on the 
heath, could hardly want that, when he is able to keep such a thing 
in his possession as a gold snuff-box, for he dropped one when he 
drew his pistol out, and Rose has it now. Wilson, my new foot- 
man picked it up, and gave it to me; and certainly, your sister, Mr. 
Berrington, must have lost her senses that very moment, for she 
snatched it out of my hand and put it in her bosom, and I and 
Beck were so alarmed at her violence, that we dared not say a word 
to her about it !”’ 

‘* A singular circumstance !’’ remarked Mr. Metham ; ‘‘ it looks, 
certainly, as if it was some unfortunate wretch driven to distraction 
by the cruelty of our fair friend here——But, my dear, where are 
you going ?’’ added the old banker, as his wife rose from her seat, and 
advanced towards the door with a faltering, uncertain step, her face 
looking strangely white and terrified. 

Humphrey had started up and followed ber, for she seemed 
scarcely able to walk, and she leant heavily on the arm with which 
he supported her. 

‘“‘T am only going to see how dear Rose is,’’ she replied, in an 
agitated tone ; ‘‘ and then I shall not come back to you any more 
to-night, for I do not feel well. I must have rest,’’ she added, 
almost in a whisper, as she left Humphrey at the door; ‘‘ yes, 
rest for the body, but for the mind there is no rest—only beyond 
the grave.”’ 

Mrs. Metham went straight to the room in which Rose lay ; the 
latter was turning about from side to side, and talking very 

mcoherently. With a firmer step, and a look of strong determina. 
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tion on her pallid face, the old lady advanced to the couch, saying, 
as she did so, to Ane 

“You undressed her: did you see in her bosom a gold 
snuff-box ?”’ : 

“She has put it under her pillow; but, oh, my dear mistress! 
do not seek to know more,”’ said the servant, bursting into tears 
and wringing her hands. “ Alack! alack! Miss Rose has been 
saying fearsome things in her wanderings, and I fear there’s some- 
thing of truth in a deal of what she says.”’ 

‘‘T must know the worst,” replied Mrs. Metham, shuddering, 
as she drew the box from under the pillow. She then walked 
steadily to a table at the farther end of the room, where two wax 
lights were burning before a mirror; in that glass the waiting. 
woman saw the face of her dear mistress reflected,‘as she gazed 
earnestly at the box, and then opened it, and looked at the inside 
of the lid ; and as she looked, a change passed over her careworn 
face, her features appeared to grow sharp and pinched, and the 
pallor of her countenance seemed to merge into a greyish tint. 
Then she staggered as though about to fall, and groped her way as 
if in darkness ; but Ann rushed forwards, and led her to a chair. 

The old servant heard her murmur some half-broken sentences, 
but the most she could distinguish was —‘ There was mercy for the 
penitent thief—there may be for him. O Basil, my boy !—amen, 
amen, I say to thee ; ‘ this day thou shalt be with me in Paradise.’ ”’ 
—And so comforting herself, doubtless, with those blessed words 
from the Cross, which she was hopefully applying to her wretched, 
guilty son, the soul of Dora Metham passed away without sigh, or 
groan, or struggle. 


> * » * * ” a 


Just on the outskirts of the village uf Hounslow, there stood, in 
the last century, a small inn or hostelry, known as ‘‘ The Dog and 
Partridge,’ kept by one Giles Dickson. Long ago, this small, 
white house, with its wide, roomy porch, overgrown with doy-rose 
and sweet-briar, its little, old-fashioned latticed casements, and its 
quaint, irregular stack of chimnies, became a thing of the past. 
Its walls were levelled to the ground, and an elegant modern villa, 
with its fine ornamental ground, now occupies the spot where, so 
many years ago, Giles worked in his little garden, with its trimly- 
cut hedges of holly, and its flower-beds, the pride of his heart, 
radiant in summer with roses of every hue, from crimson to the 
most delicate white, mingling with other blossoms. Report said, 
however, that Giles had tastes far less innocent than his passion for 
the oultiaation of flowers. He did not do any great amount of 

business at his inn, and yet he always appeared flush of mone y. 
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It had been noted, however, that Giles had gentlemen dropping in, 
and staying a night or so—not, apparently, men of business, but 
fine, dashing gentlemen, who, as public rumour hinted, appeared 
on Hounslow Heath in anather character than that which they 
bore at the inn. However, mine host and guests kept their 
secret, and Giles paid his way well, and was h€spitable and genial 
in his manner; so that whatever folks thought of him, custom 
would drop in from the village, and some of its notabilities did not 
disdain taking a glass”of ale in the pleasant, sanded bar-parlor—a 
veritable country inn parlor it was;—on the chimney-piece stood 
two busts, John Wesley, then, as now, a saint with almost all the 
lower classes, and the great Duke of Marlborough, while its walls were 
hung round with a series of coloured, or rather daubed, old prints of 
celebrated racers, with records of their respective achievements 
printed underneath. There was Lord Farnham’s Conductor, that 
won his Majesty’s plate of 100 guineas, at the Guildford races, 1st o- 
June, 1773 ; there was Mr. Vernon’s chesnut-horse, Prophet, that 
beat Mr. Panton’s bay-horse, Pancake, five miles over the Beacon 
Course, for 1000 guineas, Newmarket October meeting, 1765; 
there was Sir James Lowther’s brown horse, Ascham, that beat His 
Royal Highness the Duke’s King Herod, for 1000 guineas, five 
miles over the Beacon Course, Newmarket Octoher meeting, 1765 ; 
there were also Lord Bolinbroke’s Gimecrack, and Mr. Vernon’s 
Otho, and other Newmarket winning horses. 

“*'Yon is Mr. Page coming,’’ said Mr. Yewes, a substantial 
looking old farmer, who lived not far off, “‘ now, if he’ll join us, we 
shall have some fine stories. He’s the man to keep folk amused ; 
and what a real handsome gentleman he is—a prince couldn’t look 
better nor he does.” Most of the company assented to this remark ; 
but some of them observed that he was not looking his best. 

Giles hastened into the porch with some eagerness to receive 
his guest—a tall, handsome man, almost majestic in his height, 
seated on a fine chesnut horse, which was covered with white foam, 
as though it had been hard ridden. 

We have seen this dark olive face before, so splendid in its 
beauty; but so haggard and worn, with premature lines and 
furrows marring its grace, like some fair landscape defaced by a 
stream of burning lava. 

Mr. Page dismounted, and threw his bridle to Giles who chose 
himself to act the part of ostler, with an expression of angry impa- 
tience. 

‘* Have you not been in good luck, sir?’’ asked Dickson, in a 
low voice. ‘* The chaise passed here hours ago ; t’ was well laden, and 
I guess there was good booty, both inside and out, on the persons of 
the ladies and in their trunks.”’ 
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“I wish thy confounded tongue had been cut out, ere thou 
had’st apprised me of this chaise and its occupants!” exclaimed 
Page, in a tone of concentrated rage and grief. ‘I feel beside 
myself, man! I have been riding about on the heath for hours, as 
though ten thousand fiends were after me! The chaise I stopped 
contained those who know me in another character than that of 
a base, despicable plunderer, highway-robber, in which vile guise 
I have appeared to them. ‘This day’s work has sealed my black 
fate |—she recognised me,’’ he added, in a lower tone, as though to 
himself. ‘‘ Well, I care not now. Blow winds and crack your jaws !’’ 
As he uttered the last few words he strode into a small private 
room at the back of the house, and bade the landlord get rid of 
those drivelling fools in the bar-parlour as soon as he could. 

When alone he paced up and down the room—a bright, pleasant 
little chamber faciny the west, where the sun, which had shone out 
after the dull, murky day, was setting in clouds of crimson and 
gold. 

Gradually the sounds of mirth and festivity from the bar-parlour 
subsided ; so that the landlord, it appeared, had devised some means 
for ridding it of its occupants, and a deep silence reigned in and 
around the little inn. The evening wore on, and yet even Giles 
Dickson forebore to intrude himself on his guest, so long as he still 
heard, whenever he approached the door, that heavy, ceaseless tread, 
and those half-stifled exclamations of rage, mingled with oaths and 
execrations. : 

The sun was just setting, and its dying rays lighted up the 
whole of the room, where the unhappy mar a prey to the wildest 
fury and despair, contemplated a deed that should seal with crime 
even the very last moment of his life. In his hand he held a pistol 
which, after ceasing at length to pace up and down the little 
chamber, he had carefully loaded. For a few moments he stood 
perfectly still, and motionless, facing the casement, with his eyes 
fixed on the western sky, then calmly and deliberately he raised the 
muzzle of the pistol to his mouth, and seemed about to draw the 
trigger, when suddenly, his hand fell, as though nerveless, by his 
side, the expression on his face changed from sullen detiance, to a 
look of mingled grief and terror, tears dimmed his bloodshot eyes, 
and his whole frame seemed shaken by the violence of his emotion. 

At this crisis, Giles rushed in. He had indeed had his eye 
applied to a crack in the door for some minutes, and was on the 
point of making a sudden entrance, when he saw Page raise the 
pistol to his mouth, but was deterred for a moment, by seeing the 
would-be suicide abandon his resolution in what.appeared to the 

andlord so inexplicable a manner. 


Giles Dickson had been a Methodist in his early youth, and 








though, when he took to the life of an inn-keeper, and, if report 
spoke truly, a far worse calling, he had ceased to attend the meet- 
ing-house, yet he still affected, at times, a godly style of speech, 
delivered with somewhat of a twang, and mixed with his own 
homely reflections and remarks. 

‘Oh, sir! whatever were you going to do?’’ exclaimed Giles 
‘ Don’t suffer such wicked thoughts to come into your head. Dear 
sir, consider that you’ll be denied Christian burial, and have your 
corpse buried in the highway, and a stake drove through you, as 
Farmer Fagg was served at Dobcross! To be sure, it can be 
nothing but the devi) puts such wicked thoughts into your head, as 
I have heard the blessed Mr. Wesley say.”’ 

Page made no immediate answer to the landlord’s highly sugges- 
tive speech, but he walked to the window, and opening it, discharged 
the pistol, the report breaking the stillness of the summer evening, 
and startling the birds from their shelter amongst the leafy screen 
of foliage that girt the landlord’s little garden. 

‘There, Giles! art satisfied now, man?’’ said Page, with a 
bitter smile. ‘‘ Go, and bring me a bottle of thy best claret ; for I 
am athirst, my tongue cleaves to my mouth.” 

Giles immediately prepared to go on this errand, saying, as he 
did so— ‘‘ Nay, but this is well; t’would be unseemly for such an 
honourable, brave man as yourself to take away your life because 
you had ill-luck just for once; you’ll have better, mayhap, next 
time.”’ 

‘* Sorry fool!’’ soliloquised the highwayman, as the landlord 
left the room, “ he would divert me from shooting myself, with the 
apprehension of being buried in the cross-roads, and a stake run 
through my body, but would urge me to fresh deeds of violence, 
which must end in the gibbet. To be hung in chains would be 
just as horrible to most minds as the cross-roads and stake ; and 
the poor fool thinks,’”’ he added, in a musing tone, as he advanced 
to the casement, and fixed his eyes earnestly on the dying glories of 
the western sky, “that his cant influenced my determination to 
give up my fell resolve. Ah, no, Giles! ’twas something stronger ; 
twas the sight, again, of that aged face, shrouded in its white locks, 
that looked up at me months ago, from the dark gulf of waters, 
when I meditated that fatal plunge from the bridge! And so it 
looked at me to-night, from out those gold-tinted clouds, that 
seemed to encircle the hoary head with a halo of light, and gazed at 
me warningly, sorrowfully, till it seemed to be absorbed and to 

melt away in the dazzling glory of the sky !’’ 
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The Wina. 


THE WIND. 


Wnuat thou art, and whence thou comest, 


Who can tell? 
Skimming o’er the lofty mountain, 
O’er the dell, 


Sometimes raised in angry fury, 
Dashing by, 

Driving clouds in snowy masses, 
’Cross the sky. 


« 


Then again, in summer twilight, 
When the sun 
Sinks to rest, in golden splendour, 
His course run; 


Dancing onward, all things greeting, 
Passing by, 

Flowers bow their heads before thee, 
Lovingly. 


Trebly bless’d of nature’s children ! 
For to thee 

’Tis allowed to kiss my darling, 
Dear to me— 


None thy playfulness may chasten, 
Or reprove, 

As thou toyest with the tresses, 
Of my love— 


But her charms upon thee cloying, 
Thou dost fly, 

Seeking others, as thy playthings 
Wantonly. 


EDWARD §, GIBNEY. 


“ Wind-Tossed Leaves.” 


“WIND-TOSSED LEAVES.”* 


Ir is well for a man to take stock at least once in his life, 
Every one has somewhat of the poetic temperament within hin— 
some more, some less—so little with some, as to consign them like 
Pariahs, without caste in the world of feeling. It is, apart from 
poets pre-eminently distinguished as such, mainly the intellectual 
man or woman, who finds refuge from the toil and distraction of 
the world, or from more laborious pursuits, in poetry, or who when 
liberated for a moment from the struggles of existence, pours forth 
his moral and sentimental being in verse. Metre is to such as 
great a relief as music is to the too great tension of an over-bur- 
thened mind. Here is Mr. Charles Curle—an old contributor to 
the New Montraity MaGaztne—a gentleman and a _ scholaro 
historian, archwologist, and scientist; a very Triton among 
minnows for erudite research and learned disquisition, and yet 
who has been engaged during a fair portion of his existence—from 
school days to maturity (and a little after)—penning ‘‘ rhymes,”’ 
sonnets, songs, and other more pretentious poeins, and publishing 
them under various pseudonyms. Yet might they have been lost 
like other leaves, that have served their summer purpose, had he 
not wisely gathered them together, and boldly put them before the 
public as his own progeny—it is for the said public to determine if 
the offspring are as fair as the Galatea of whom Virgil sings, and to 
whom Mr. Curle pens so charming a madrigal, or as ill-favoured 
and distorted as the Cabiri or imps of the Egyptians, not the 
dwarfs of Samothracia,although with them the originals of the gnomes 
of the Erzgebiryz and of the Black Forest. We have no fear about the 
verdict ourselves, even had not many of Mr. Curle’s poems set to 
music, as “ Foot-prints in the Snow,”’ ‘‘ Love for the Old,”’ “ The 
Muffin Bell,”’ “ Queenie’s Song,” “‘ Army, Navy, and Volunteers,”’ 
been long ago accepted by the public as their own property. But 
the man who could indite that wondrous dream uf the unknown 
world “The Breath of the Invisible :’’ 


Weird fancy peoples echoes never ended : 
Like shadow thoughts, when in our hearts we pray, 
With their mystic harmony seems blended 
Faint glimmerings of remote celestial ray : 

As some starry beam 

O’er a sedgy stream 
Sprinkling light within its watery way ; 


~ ® Wind-Tossed. Leaves, reclaimed by Charles Curle (Barfoot Shenstone), 
&c., &c.).—E. W. Allen, London. 
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that “Dream of Joy,” yelept ‘‘ Monti of Milan,’’ and those soft 
sweet aspirations after infinite tenderness, breathed in ‘‘A 
Whisper,’’ deserves more serious consideration than even the 
limner of those dainty pen-and-ink pictures, entitled ‘‘ Maiden at 
the Lodge,” ‘‘ Mneia,”’ ‘“‘ La Marc hesana,” “ Avona,” and a host of 
others, as full of colour as they are radiant with beauty, or the 
composer of a hundred popular songs. Mr. Curle is even happy in 
his more cynic moods, witness : 
‘¢ Where exclusiveness prevails 

It shuts out the mountain climbers with the dwellers in the vales. 

Woman should cling to her mission, she was sent to sweeten life, 
Whether sister, friend or daughter, fiancée, or loving wife. ‘ 
Hateful are the acid-hearted, sour in aspect or in tongue ; 
Never for their sake have poets numbers tuned or verses sung ; 
Save when in remorseless rancour sharp the biting accents fall, 
Or when pity gives her verdict in the words “ unloved of all.” 
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JANIE’S LITTLE ROMANCE, 


** The short but simple annals of the poor.” 


JANIE had an invitation to a ball, and she was happy. It would 
not be much of an event to most of us, but it was like a tale of 
fairy-land to this poor, lonely girl, and she had nothing to wear. 

She had no mother to go to a century-old trunk, made of 
wonderful spiced wood, and take therefrom a marvellous fabric of 
India muslin, like woven mist, or a beautiful, priceless set of 
antique pearls ; nor did she ever have a cheque given her by an 
indulgent father, as an ordinary heroine would have had. 

She had no mother or father, this poor, neglected, hard-worked 
nurse-girl. No one in all the wide world to take the slightest 
interest in her, beyond seeing that she earned her miserable five 
dollars monthly (and clothes), and that she patiently submitted to 
all the pinchings and kickings administered by her juvenile 
charges, 

There was no beauty in Janie, unless you except her eyes and 
hair; all else was commonplace and. almost vulgar. Her eyes 
were large, dark, and mournful, as if she had never known a friend. 
Her hair was a rich brown, wavy and abundant. Her face 
was dull, heavy, and sallow. Her figure coarse and awkward. 
Her hands were red and ill-formed ; nothing interesting about her, 
you see; and, therefore, you may wonder at her receiving this 
invitation, coming, too, as it did from the bright and handsome 
young mechanic, Charley Edwards. 

All day Janie went about her manifold duties in a dazed sort o 
manner, but with an unusual smile on her lips; and she received 
many an extra rebuke for her mistakes from her mistress. They 
rolled off, however, like dew from rose-leaves from Janie’s now 
happy heart. At last, in the midst of a sweet reverie, wherein all 
was beauty, and where Janie and Charley walked side by side, her 
mistress spoke sharply— yt 

“ What are you staring and grinning at? I can’t see what is 
the matter with you to-day. Don’t you see that the baby wants to 
pull your hair? Let it down.”’ 

Poor Janie gave her long and beautiful hair to the tender 
mercies of the baby. After he had gone to sleep Janie fell thinking 
what she should wear to this ball, She had no idea of what would 
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be proper : she did not like to ask her;mistress, for she knew she would 
be ridiculed unmercifully by that proud and selfish woman. She 
thought of all her dresses—they were pitifully few—and decided, 
with a sigh, that none of them would answer. Finally, she deter- 
mined to go to some strange store, and there she could ask the clerk 
what would be the most suitable. : 

She asked leave of absence of her mistress for the first time in 
her five years of servitude (for where had she to go in the whole 
world ?), and with a cold stare of surprise it was accorded. Going to 
her miserable little room, she took her slender purse and counted 
the contents. Five dollars and a half were all that it contained. 
Janie wondered eagerly if that would buy a dress. However, with 
a little sigh of relief she put on her bonnet and shawl and went to 
the store to make her purchase. 

The clerk, pitying her hesitation and embarrassment as she 
explained her wants, understood at once (Heaven bless him for it !) 
and pleasantly showed her some tarletan, pink, white, and blue. 

Poor Janie had an unsuspected, unformed vein of poetry in her 
stunted nature, and she mentally compared the fleecy white to the 
drifting clouds, the blue to the azure sky, while the pink was like 
the morning light. She would have chosen the white, but she 
accidentally laid her rough, red hand on it, and seeing the contrast, 
she put it by and chose the blue; not knowing, poor soul! that it 
would make her sallow skin look positively yellow. 

That paid for, she had just fifty cents left to buy gloves, shoes, 
ribbons and all those other etceteras, which renier femininity so 
charming. She thought regretfully of those articles; but she was 
two happy on her main idea to fret over them. She had no money 
to pay a dressmaker ; so on evenings, after her multifarious duties 
were done, she would sit and sew, her face almost handsome with 
the sweet, tender smile that now played over her lips, ‘‘ Why 
should she not be happy ? Charley was so good, she had known him 
so long, and now he had asked her to go to this ball with him.” 
Charley had just finished building a darling little cottage for himself, 
and Janie thought, with a sweet thrill of delight, that perhaps he 
might ask her to live in that little cottage as his wife. Could 
mortal felicity ever reach higher? 

The night before the ball Janie asked her mistress for permission 
to go. She had expected a scolding, but was not prepared for what 
she did hear, and it cut deep. Why will women, be so hard on 
women because they are servants, when a few words of kindness 
cost so little? Her mistress had laughed to scorn the idea of her 
going to such a place, shamed her, ridiculed her, until poor Janie’s 
heart was like to burst. Finally she said -- 


‘You can go, if you want to; but, remember, I will have no 
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shirking of to-morrow’s work. You will look such a figure in a 
ball-room ; Charley will be ashamed of you."’ 

Janie crept off and sobbed, and wept over the bitter words ; but 
finally she thought, “ Charley knows how I look ; and if he had not 
wanted me to go, he would not have asked me,”’ and she dried her 
tears, and set about arranging her clothes for the coming night, that 
they might be entirely ready. 

The night of the ball came, and it was nearly ten before Janie 
had fulfilled all the tasks set by her mistress, who had been more 
exacting and captious than usual that day. But at last she was 
dressed for the ball, and surveyed herself critically in the little 
glass to her own satisfaction. 

Her dress did not fit her, though she did not know it, and made 
her poor figure look more ungraceful than ever. Where it should 
have been loose it was tight, and where it should have been tight 
it was a world too wide. She wore large hoops, and, taken all in all, 
she resembled in shape precisely the form of an old-fashioned 
Dutch churn. Her beautiful hair was crammed tightly in a 
spangled net, and a large scarlet bow was at her throat. A bright 
plaid sash (borrowed from the cook), and thick, coarse shoes (the 
best she had), completed her costume. She wore no gloves, and her 
poor, coarse hands were painfully conspicuous. 

Charley, man-like, never paid any attention to what she had on: 
but he somehow dimly felt that she did not look so well as he had 
seen her. They went to the ball, and the novelty of it all, the 
beautiful girls, the flowers, and music, made it seem more like fairy 
land, to poor unsophisticated Janie than a reality. 

Charley was kind and attentive to her, and she, happily, did not 
perceive in the general gaiety of dress the shortcomings in her own 
attire, as contrasts with the others. She would have been perfectly 
content to sit for ever and watch the yay couples float by in the 
waltz, or dash past in the polka. It was all pure delight and joy 
without the semblance of a shadow. At last it was time to go 
home, and as they walked along the silent street, Charley said— 

“ Janie, I have got some good news to tell you; I know you will 
be glad, for you and I are like brother and sister. I got a letter 
from my wife to-day, and she and my boy will be here next week, 
and then you must come and live with us. Are you not glad?’ 

‘‘ Yes,”’ said Janie after a while, with an effort; but when they 
came in the light, Janie’s face was like the ghastly face of a dead 
woman of fifty years. And it always remained so, for her youth 
had suddenly died with the ending of her one romance. 


Sanre's Little Romance. 


“Oxcive Harper.’’ 
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No Cross— No Crown. 


NO CROSS—NO CROWN. 


SHOULD the way be dark and dreary, 
Should thy heart be sad and weary, 
Should thy brow be marked with sorrow, 

With deep lines of heavy care ; 
Fear not—bright will be the morrow, 

There will be no sorrow there. 
Faint not heart, be not cast down, 

Ne’er forget that many others 
Bore their cross and won their crown. 


Each cloud has its silver lining, 
‘Therefore, cease thy sad repining ; 
For the darkest hour is ever 
Just before the dawn of day. 
Fear not—just across the river, 
You will soon for ever stay ; 
Faint not heart, be not cast down, 
Bear the Cross before the Crown. 


Ev’ry day must have its sorrow, 

Which will brighter make the morrow. 
Ev’ry heart must have its gladness, 

Ev’ry heart must have its woe. 
And, unless ’tis tinged with sadness, 

Joy will not seem sweet you know. 
Faint not heart, be not cast down, 

Soon you'll reach the brighter shore, 
Drop the Cross and wear the Crown. 


CLELIA RosatBa CrEsPI. 








THE WATER TOWER: 


A SIORY OF THE FIRST ROYAL LANCASHIRE MILITIA. 
BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE, 
Authoress of “ Dr. Harcourt’s Assistant,” ‘‘The Hunlock Title Deeds,” &c 


CHAPTER LX I1.—Continued 
TERESA’S SECRET. 


AT an early hour of the following morning, the chaise drove 
down the spacious Highgate, through the quaint, narrow Kirkland, 
over the bridge spanning the lovely river Kent, and so out of the 
old town, in which Teresa had spent the night. 

Heart-sore and sorrow-stricken as she was, her weary eyes 
linyered for awhile on the wintry, but yet fair landscape, where 
hill and valley, sweeping meadows, and woodland heights rapidly 
succeeded each other; the old baronial Castle of Kendal rising up, 
a dark mass against the snow-covered background, whilst long 
icicles hung pendant from the openings in the stonework, where 
windows once had been. A massive relic, this, of an age long 
past, when the first Norman king gave the barony of Kendal to 
Ivo de Taillebois. 

It was late in the day before Teresa and Okey reached Preston 
—proud Preston, as it was once called,—owing to the heavy state 
of the roads; and here a fresh fall of snow compelled the former, 
most unwillingly, to suspend her journey once more. 

They started again early the next day, but a sleepless night, 
fatigue, and the benumbing influence of the cold, induced a feeling 
of drowsiness, which, at length, overpowered Teresa; and it was 
only the sudden stopping of the chaise; the sound of voices, and the 
hum and bustle, usual in the streets of a large town, that aroused 
her from her uneasy slumber, when she became aware, that at last, 
after many years, she was once more in Chester—once more in 
sight of those old walls, endeared to her from early childhood, and 
then remembered only as forming a link with the darkest and 
saddest epoch in her life. : 

Again, she was in sight of the Water Tower, unchanged since 
that February morning, long years ago, when she had passed from 
under its shadow a sorrow-stricken woman. A clear, blue sky 
just as there was then, a flood of bright sunshine gilding the distant 
hills, and gleaming on the broad waters of the Dee; the frozen 
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meadows, and the fields white with hoar-frost, stretching away in 
unbroken solitude, as she had seen them that day from the old 
Walls. She, alone, was changed; for the fair, young girl had 
passed away into the woman, whose steps were going down the hill 
of life, the smooth brow was marked with the lines of care, the 
bright eyes had grown dim, and the soft, rich hair thin, and striped 
with grey. 

A very short drive, now, brought Teresa to Brewood Park, a 
spot long unseen, but never forgotten. Pictures of the past became 
so vivid, that she almost expected to see the form of the man she 
had loved so truly, crossing the glades of the park, as she had often 
seen him, with his gun on his shoulder and his dog at his heels, and 
to hear his warm and welcome ereeting ; but the sighing of the 
wind amongst the bare, leafless branches of the giant beeches in the 
avenue, was the only sound that broke the stillness. 

Robert Norris met her in the hall, and when she stood face to 
face with Piers Thorold, she started back involuntarily, and gazed 
half-doubtfully at the haggard-looking man, with hollow cheeks 
and sunken eyes, lying back in his chair, propped up with pillows, 
the pallor of death on his face, and its seal set on every feature. 

Could this be Piers, the gay and handsome young squire of 
Brewood ?—Teresa’s first and only love? His voice, strangely 
altered a: it was, broke the spell, and he murmured out the words 
that had fallen from his lips when he was first struck with his 
death-blow—‘“ Poor Teresa.”’ 

There was all the old love and tenderness in his tone, it seemed 
like an echo of the past; and as the faded, sorrowful woman bent 
over his chair, she forgot the present and the years that divided her 
from that brief dream of happiness, and recalled only the recollection 
of his love. 

With something of reverence almost in his manner, Thorold 
pressed his lips on her forehead, and then motioned to her to sit 
down by his side, keeping her hand clasped in his own. 

“ Robert,” he said, after a pause, “I have already told you that 
I wish you to be present during my first, and possibly my last 
interview with Teresa; because, while I have still speech at my 
command, and my intellects clear, I wish to make a confession 
which you must hear, my dear wld friend. You must be the 
depository of the fatal secret which has embittered my life for 
long years past, and that of this loving, faithful woman ;—for 
that she has shared it with me I have never doubted for an 
instant, though how she became aware of it has always been a 
mystery to me,—a mystery which will, however, be solved to-day. 
I have, already, Robert. made my confession to Mr. Scruton. It 
is almost beyond the bounds of human probability that any 
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circumstance will occur that may call upon either of you to 
divulge this secret, but in such an event your testimony would 
save the innocent, by revealing my guilt.’’ 

“You speak in enigmas, my dear Piers,’’ replied Norris, in a 
tone of the deepest emotion ; “ put these gloomy, strange thoughts 
out of your head. I would as soon believe myself guilty of 
crime as you.”’ 

‘*Oh, do not stop him—let him speak,’’ said Teresa, raising 
her drooping head. “I know it will ease his mind of a frightful 
burthen—it will raise a load from his heart. O Piers,’’ she 
added, turning to him, ‘‘I have hoped and prayed that 1 might 
see you again, and yet I feared that might never be.”’ 

“Well for you, Teresa, if you had never known me,” said 
Thorold, bitterly. ‘ What sorrow I have caused you! what a 
cruel return for a love of which I was so unworthy !’’ 

“TI have suffered, indeed,’’ replied Teresa, mournfully; “I 
have suffered for you, Piers. My fears were always alive—I was 
never at rest ; and, like yourself, my hair has whitened, and I have 
grown old before my time, in the long struggle. My own blighted 
hopes were nothing, they had not the weight of a feather in the 
scale ; it was that secret cause of fear and anguish, to which you 
have alluded, Piers, and which, locked in my own bosom, 
embittered my waking moments, and haunted my sleep with 
frightful dreams. But I feel it is all over now for you and for me, 
—all terror, and doubt, and restraint ; and hope whispers that your 
lips may give a less dreadful readiny of that dark page, which has - 
ever been before my eyes during these long years.’’ 

“And hope whispers rightly, dear Teresa,’’ said Thorold, as 
letting her hand drop, he spread out his own, thin and emaciated, 
and continued in faint but firm tone; ‘‘ these hands are stained 
with blood, with the blood of a fellow creature, whom I sent before 
his Judge, without warning, and with all his sins upon his head, 
but the brand of Cain is not on my brow. On the oath of a dying 
man, who has no motive now for concealment, I swear to you both, 
that I slew Emile Vaucour in a moment of rage, that I was utterly 
innocent of any design upo his life, and that, when I struck him, 
I had not the faintest idea that I was dealing his death-blow.’’ 

‘‘ Now, may God be praised:’’ exclaimed Teresa, fervently — 
‘* not ‘ poor Teresa,’ now,”’ she added, “* but rich—rich in hope for 
you, dearest, of tuil forgiveness in the world beyond the grave, and 
everlasting rest.’’ 

‘‘T am amazed, bewildered !’’ ejaculated Norris, as he came 
and seated himself beside ‘Thorold, and clasped his friend’s hands in 
his own. ‘* Why, Piers, did you not confide in me, your early 
friend? why have you passed all these years in fear —* of 
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mind, because, in an unguarded moment, you had caused the 
death of thisman? Any court of justice would have acquitted you, 
and you would have been spared all these years of suffering.” 

Thorold shook his head sadly, and said— 

“T was not so sure of that, Robert ; appearances would have 
been strongly against me. It would have come out that I was on 
bad terms with the man, and my version of the affair would pro- 
bably have been disregarded, for people would naturally have 
thought that I would put it in the most favourable light for myself. 
If I had had the slightest intention to kill the man, I believe I 
should have surrendered myself up to justice without an instant’s 
delay ; or if any other person had been apprehended on suspicion I 
should have come forward at once: but I knew that I was innocent, 
and that the fatal blow I had struck was unintentional, though I 
also felt that I might not be able to convince others of this. I have 
only, at present, declared my innocence ; I will now briefly tell you 
what passed on that dreadful day; and when I have done, Teresa, 
will tell us how she became acquainted with my fearful secret, for, 
far and wide, over those lonely fields on the banks of the Dee, I 
saw nothing but bare and leafless trees, which could not possibly 
have concealed her from my sight, had she been anywhere near. 

“ The riddle is easy of solution,’’ answered Teresa, with a sad 
smile. 

“You will remember, probably,’’ said Thorold, turning to 
Norris, ‘‘ that it was in this very month of February, years ago, 
that Teresa renounced her enyagement with me—the reason you 
now know—she thought I was a murderer. I had gone out from 
this house to meet her at Chester, and was crossing the frozen 
meadows, yay and light-hearted, when as J neared the Walls of the 
old city, a shadow fell across my path, and I came face to face with 
Emile Vaucour. A sudden feeling of mingled rage and pain shot 
through my heart, and a sensation, almost of fear, as though I 
realised all the anguish and tortures of my future life. I had 
striven hard to forget this man, who had poisoned my early youth 
and haunted my manhood ; I had paid him to the full all I had 
ever owed him, however iniquitous, and I had hoped that I should 
never see him again. Meeting him at so short a distance from 
Brewood, brought strongly to my mind the recollection of the visit 
he had paid there on a former occasion, and which had caused so 
bitter a quarrel between myself and my mother and promised 
wife. I fancied, perhaps, he might be going there. again to sow 
distrust and suspicion ; and still, though I did not see how he could 
injure me as he had done before, yet the bare thought filled me with 
indignation, and his very presence near my house seemed like an 
insult. L.bardly know which of us spoke first: I chink I charged 
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him not to set his foot in Brewood Park; then he made some 
insulting answer, and I replied; and so one word grew out of 
another, and he became each moment more fierce and bitter in his 
invectives. I was not slow to answer him, and furious at his 
taunts and mockery, I reproached him with a vile and dishonour- 
able action which he had committed in Paris. He raised his stick 
as if to strike me, and I instantly wrenched it from his grasp and 
aimed a blow at him, when, to my horror and amazement, he fell 
apparently lifeless at my feet. I then saw that the stick I held in 
my band was armed with a dagger at the top,and that the blade 
was stained with blood. It was a dagger-stick, Robert, you have, 
doubtless, seen such weapons, especially on the Continent. Now, 
whether the dagger had sprung out of the stick, unperceived by me 
in my excitement, in wrenching it from Vaucour, or whether it had 
sprupg out in aiming the blow at him I know not; but I had 
unconsciously struck him to the heart, and I saw by his rigid face 
and glassy eyes that he was dead. For a few moments [ felt 
stunned, and could hardly realise that life was extinct; but even 
then, the horrible thought came into my head, which was to 
pursue me for the rest of my’ life, that I might one day be 
tried for murder. I hurried away from the fatal spot, after 
glancing around to see if anyone was near; there was not a 
single person in sight, indeed, it was a spot but little frequented in 
winter. I went straight home to Brewood, utterly unable to keep 
my appointment with Teresa. In the evening I received the 
letter from her which broke off our engagement.”’ 

Here Thorpld ceased speaking, and looked earnestly at Teresa, 

“Strange as it may seem, till I explain it,’’ replied the 
latter, ‘‘I witnessed what had happened, and my great fear was 
lest any other person might have seen it as well. I was always 
full of apprehension on that account, and also lest any innocent 
man should ever be accused of the murder; for in that event, I 
felt that, much as I loved you, I must come forward and state 
all that I knew. Can you not realise now, Robert,” she added, 
addressing her cousin, ‘“‘ what my torture of mind has been? It 
grew more intense when Piers married, for then there was his 
wife and his innocent children to share any trouble or disgrace 
that might fall upon him. I think that was the hardest time 
of all.”’ 

“So I added to your burthen,’’ sighed Thorold. “I sought 
companionship, whilst you were content to remain desolate and 
alone. How far does the constancy and strength of woman's love 
outweigh that of man! TZreu und fest,’’ he added, quoting the old 
German motto, as he pressed Teresa’s hand to his lips. 

“T was on the Walls, waiting for you,’’ resumed Teresa, 
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“*when 1 saw Emile Vaucour walking down in the meadows. 
I followed him with my eyes, till I lost sight of him behind a 
hedge, and I felt a vague feeling of uneasiness and alarm, for 
I knew he had gone in the direction which would lead him 
across your path, if you should be taking the short cut over 
the fields from Brewood. I next went into the Water Tower, 
and to pass away the time more quickly, I ascended.the stairs, and 
looked in the camera. I saw, at first, the old city, and then, as 
the streets and roof-tops glided away, I saw the fields, and the 
bare, naked branches of the trees, and clearly defined, ayainst the 
whitened fields, two figures, whom I recognised as yourself and 
Vuucour. Even as I looked, I saw you raise your arm, with some 
weapon in your hand ; I saw Vancour fall, and you walk hurriedly 
away in the direction of Brewood. Something whispered to me 
that you had left a dead man in the field, and immediately the 
white surface on which I was gazing, seemed spotted with blood. 
My brain grew dizzy, and I heard a souud as of rushi ing waters in 
my ears. I know not how I found my way on to the Walls or to 
my home. In the evening, when it became noised about the town 
that the body of a man had been found stabbed to the heart in the 
fields, I could no longer doubt. The agony of that night will never 
fade from my remembrance, nor the fear and first alarm I felt, 
when standing watching the shadows in the camera, in the old 
Water Tower.”’ 


CHAPTER LXII, 


AULD REEKIE. 


BEFORE the close of the month of February, a month which had 
been so fatal to him. Piers Thorold reposed in the vault of his 
ancestors. He had been struck with paralysis a second time, 
within a few days after his confession to Teresa and Robert 
Norris. . 

The former was constantly with him to the last, and though he 
became apparently unconscious a few hours before his death, Norris 
and Mr. Scruton, who were with him, fancied that a gleam of light 
shot from the glazed eyes, when Teresa knelt by his bedside; and 
she herself thought that the icy fingers faintly pressed her own 
as she placed within them an ivory crucifix, a gift of his to herself 
in earlier and happier days. 

When, all was over, she would suffer no other hands than ber 
own, to prepare that loved form for its last home; but when he had 
gone from her for ever the strength and fortitude of years gave 
way at last, and for many weeks she hovered between life and death. 
She had gone to spend a few days at Buckburst with Flora, who 
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had followed her from Scotland, when she was suddenly taken ill at 
her cousin’s house. ‘The hedges were flushed with pink and white 
hawthorn blossoms, and the beds in the garden at Buckhurst, 
radiant with many tinted flowers, on the sweet summer morning, 
in the first days of June, when Norris gently broke to Teresa the 
oe that she was now the wealthy owner of the Ayleworth 
estate. 

None who had heard the story of their early love, felt any 
surprise when it became known, that by Thorold’s will he had left 
this, the larger portion of his property to Teresa, with reversion, at 
her death, to her brother. | 

A feeling of justice, as well as love, had prompted this disposi- 
tion of the estate. Piers had often heard from his mother what 
Colonel Thorold’s opinion had been on the subject, and he had 
always contemplated leaving Ayleworth, in the event of the failure 
of his own heirs, to the persons whom he considered rightfully entitled 
to it. 

Brewood passed to a distant cousin, the nearest surviving 
relative of Colonel Thorold. When quite res tored to health, Teresa 
removed with Flora and her little girl to Ayleworth, the young 
married couple agreeing in the wish of the former that they should 
make it their home; whilst Walter also consented to retire from 
the navy, and superintend the management of the estate which one 
day was to be his. 

And Teresa was happy—happy in spite of all the long years of 
trial and suffering she had gone through. Happy, thrice happy in 
the knowledge that Piers was guiltless of the crime of Cain, and 
that tried io a fiery furnace, he had come out at last refined and 
purified, and had returned with eager, child-like confidence and love 
to the faith that had long lain dormant, though it had never been 
extinguished in his heart. 

An old maid, such was Teresa Ayleworth ; but with all the fond, 
tender, loving sympathies so often displayed by single women, who 
frequently show the brightest examples of Christian heroism and 
fortitude, of self-denial, and patient suffering, bearing the burtbens 
of others as well as their own. 

Teresa had done so all her life, for her father, her brother, and 
for Piers Thorold. She had not any onger to make painful 
sacrifices for those whom she loved; but if she had aided and 
assisted others in the days of poverty and affliction, how much 
more did she do so, now that wealth had fallen to her share. 

Riches had not hardened her heart—they had extended and 
spread her powers of doing good. Begging letters, as they are 

styled, she had in plenty, and her generous hand was ever open to 
those who were unfortunate enough to be compelled to solicit aid 
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from their wealthier brethren. The answers to such letters, by 
their kind tone making doubly great the favour conferred, were 
written by herself; for she kept no amanuensis, like the golden dust- 
man of a late popular novelist, who devotes a chapter to a criticism 
on those so ill-fated as to have to ask for a benefaction from the 
happy possessors of wealth. 

So we will leave Teresa happy in herself, and rejoicing in the 
happiness she is able to bring to others. 


” * * * * * a 


The corn-fields around Auld Reekie are glowing with the coming 
harvest. and a sultry August afternoon is waning to its close, when 
a tall, gaunt individual makes his way from the Lawn-Market at 
the head of the High Street into Riddle’s Close. 

Years long gone by, this gentleman was rambling about in the 
same erratic fashion which he is pursuing on the present occasion. 
Then, as now, he would halt in the middle of a close or wynd, 
surrounded by ragged, bare-footed children, to scrutinise, perchance 
some doorway, adorned with an inscription in large, quaint charac- 
ters and armorial bearings, boldly cut in high relief, or he would 
grope his way up some dark, projecting turret staircase, into rooms 
soot and dirt begrimed, to examine remains of old oak carvings, to 
the astonishment of their tattered occupants, who, however, 
rejoiced over his bountiful gratuity when he left. 

His habits are the same; but he is changed in face and person, 
from the young captain of the old First Royal Lancashires, of nearly 
thirty years ago, who emerged from the shabby inn, called the 
‘Thistle,’ dressed in a blue military frock coat, white kerseymere 
breeches, and black-topped boots. Robert Norris has certainly 
altered much since those days. His hair is very grey, his face 
looks old and weather-beaten, from his restless, fatiguing life, and 
he begins to stoop. As for his dress, his courting days are over, 
for he has lately married Miss Jane Fairfax, so he has relapsed 
into his usual slovenly and carelss style; and it is now a matter 
of indifference to him, whether his tailor, viewing him in the light 
of an old boy, puts him off with anything, or supplies him with a 
coat fashionably cut. 

This visit to Edinburgh is, in fact, Robert’s honeymoon,—not 
such an eccentric one as that spent in the Shetland Isles, certainly ; 
for he has found already that the tastes of the third Mrs. Norris do 
not assimilate with his own, as did those of the second ; so he haunts 
the closes and wynds alone, meditating in an absent mood, and 
every now then, as was his wont, jerking forward his chin, his hat 
pushed back on his head, and its tim almost resting on his shoulders, 
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and his washed out-trousers of shepherd’s plaid, flapping loose about 
his ancles,—which said trousers, with au innate love for old clothes, 
he has drawn from some secret horde, to the great indignation of 
his bride. 

Under a dark archway dived Norris, into a narrow entry, 
opening out a little at the end, then he passed through another 
dark archway and so into a small square court with tall picturesque, 
looking houses of irregular height all round it, such as he had left 
behind him in the first portion “of the close. 

Blackened walls cast their shadow on the iewadiia beneath, so 
black are they, that the oyster-shells sprinkled amongst the plaster 
look like flakes of frozen snow. The stones are irregular, broken, 
and rugged, the thick massive window.frames incrusted with a 
coating of soot, many of thein destitute of glass, and some in high 
turrets, have only bars of iron acrossthem. But as in many other 
parts of old Edinburgh, these ruinous tumble-duwn houses have 
once been the residence of great nobles, and Riddle’s Close welcomed, 
in past centuries royalty itself within its old stone walls. Norris 
knew already what a tattered woman leaning from one of the 
shattered casements informed him,—‘‘ Aye, it was in that house the 
King stopped.’’ But Baillie Macmoran’s house, where James the 
Sixth and Ann of Denmark were entertained by the city of 
Edinburgh, had also another attraction for Norris; for here at one 
time had resided the widow of Mr. David Williamson, the minister 
of the West Church, who was ejected in 1665. He was the 
“‘ Daintie Davie,’’ of Scottish song, and had buried six wives, but 
his seventh buried him ! 

Norris was humming the words of the old song ‘‘ Daintie 
Davie is the Thing,’’ as he turned his back on the house. Possibly 
he was ruminating whether he should be able to make a fourth, a 
lifth, and even a sixth venture on the sea of matrimony. However 
that may be, he looked a little bit vexed, confused, and even 
sheepish, as on emerging from the Close into the Lawn- Market, ‘he 
stumbled on an old acquaintance, Baillie Macfarlane, who exclaimed 
as he seized him by the hand— 

‘‘A weel, Doctor, I’m unco glad to see you a again in Auld 
Reekie. How are you ? and how is your gude leddy 

‘* Yes, yes, yes, yes!’’ replied Norris, poking out his chin, and 
looking embarrassed, as though he were rather ashamed at this 
allusion to his third venture. 

“ For I ha’ heard,’’ continued the Baillie, with a mischievous 
glance at Norris, and a merry twinkle in his blue eyes, “ that 
you’ve been wiving again.”’ 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 


DEAWING TO AN END. 


We left Robert Norris, in our last chapter, rambling about the 
closes and wynds of old Edinburgh. These were favourite haunts 
of his; and though the third Mrs. Norris would have preferred 
spending her winters in England, she found it better to yield to her 
husband’s wishes, and so at least six months of the year were passed 
in the northern metropolis. 

As a fact, during the last years of his life, and they numbered 
but six from the time of his marriage to Miss Jane Fairfax, he was 
frequently an abseutee from the estate be had inherited from Miss 
Tinker. Besides the months he spentin Edinburgh, he was con- 
tinually away, either in Manchester, or visiting Okey, who had so 
long been the tenant of his small paternal estate, which he seemed 
to regard with much affection, especially of late years, 

He was growing old now, his looks were frosted, and his tall 
gaunt form slightly bent; and he sgemed to regard with a sad and 
fond yearning all those spots which brought back to him the recol- 
lections of early youth, the gay and exciting scenes he had passed 
through in the First Lancashires, and the memory of his never-for- 
gotten friend, Piers Thorold. 

Perhaps too he may have felt within himself some consciousness 

hat his physical and mental] labours of former years had overtaxed 
his strength, and that his days on earth would not be long; and 
hence his frequent visits to Edinburgh and Manchester, and otber 
cenes of his youth and early ma:hood—scenes endearea to his 
heart by happy recollections, and to which he wished to bid farewell— 
scenes of which he would take a last survey. Various feelings 
drew him to Manchester ; he had always felt an attachment for this 
town. It had been the home of his grandfather, Peter Norris, 
whose memory he had ever held in great respect and esteem. In 
his boyhood he had been a frequent visitor to some relatives living 
in the Oxford Road, then a pleasant open country, full of rural 
sights and sounds, where there were trees, and wild flowers, and 
fravrant hay fields. And in those days, indeed trees flourished in 
Saint Ann’s Square, and Deansyate was inhabited by the patricians 
of the town. 

Norris did not love the huge unsightly mills with their long 
ranges of windows, or the tall chimneys, pouring out volumes of 
smoke to darken the blue sky above, nevertheless, many a long 
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summer day he spent in Manchester. Though its once pure rivers 
were defiled, and many of its ancient and picturesque timber build- 
ings were no longer to be seen, still it was dear to him from old 
associations. One especial attraction it possessed, for here, in the 
graveyard of the old Presbyterian chapel in Cross Street, Peter 
Norris slept his last long sleep, his remains having been brought 
hither to repose with those of his forefathers, and here also Robert 
Norris wished to be interred. 

In his latter years Robert’s love for the memory of his grand- 
father seemed to increase, and Thorold had often rallied him upon 
it, styling it, with some truth, one of his crochets; for he went so 
far as to wear a dark-blue coat, because he remembered his grand- 
father wearing one in those far-away days of his boyhood, when ke 
had seen him at breakfast sitting behind his tall — coffee-pot, 
in the old house in Watergate Street. 

If perchance in Manchester on a Sunday, Norris would attend 
service in the chapel in Cross Street, though he would regret that 
the old-fashioned Presbyterianism of his grandfatber’s time was no 
longer preached there. We must, however, add, that Norris pro- 
fessed, and possibly believed himself to be a member of the 
Established Church. 

But the happiest and most, enjoyable days in these last years of 
his life were spent at Reuben Okey’s. His rambles about Edin- 
burgh and Manchester were pleasant, but he was alone; at the 
farm, on the other hand, he was cheered by the lively conversation 
of Okey and Jacky Hayes. ‘They were both old men now, but 
they had lost none of their former vivacity and humour. With 
them Norris could talk of the fine old ‘* First Royal Lancashires,”’ 
and the events of their youth. And sometimes, on warm summer 
evenings, when the air was fragrant with new-mown hay, the cows 
would arrive in single and double file, at the gate of the meadows 
adjoining Okey’s garden, and would stand gazing at Jacky with 
their soft, dreamy eyes, whilst with now feeble stroke he_plied his 
drumsticks under the shadow of the huge old chestnut. 

A great part of Norris’s time, when at Okey’s farm, was spent 
in oft-repeated surveys of a square field, of about seven acres, 
which from time immemorial had been called ‘‘ The Great Wall 
Field.’’ This field had, it must be owned, a somewhat peculiar 
appearance, as its level was about two feet higher, on three of its 
sides, while it graduallv sloped so that its fourth side was even 
with the adjoining land. | 

In Thorold’s life, Norris had started his theory about this field, 
and the former had often rallied him on the subject, and called it 
another of his crochets, 
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Norris had a peculiar regard for this field, which he felt con- 
vinced, and tried also to convince his friends, had been once the 
site of a Roman camp, and that the name “ Wall Field’’ was a 
corruption of the Latin word val/um. His convictions were the 
stronger on this point, as he fancied he could trace remains of a 
Roman road in the neighbourhood, and he would point out that 
this field was square, as was generally the case with Roman camps, 
that the ditch which had originally surrounded it would naturally, 
in the course of so many ages, have become filled up, but that the 
rampart, or vallum, composed of the earth dug from the ditch, quite 
accounted for the peculiar elevation of the “ Great Wall Field ” 
above the adjoining land. 

Many a time Thorold had strolled about this field with his 
friend, smilingly listening to him, while he explained all this, and 
even pointed out where the four gates on each side of the camp 
were placed, where was the upper part and where the lower, 
occupied by the soldiers, and also where stood the Pretorium. 

On one occasion, Thorold had sadly vexed Norris by ob- 
serving :—‘‘ Bob, you are more lucky than our friend, the anti- 
quary ; there is no Kddie Ochiltree here to disturb your peace of 
mind. ’’ 

Mrs. Okey was still living, and though advanced in age, little 
less active than in former days. She was as shrewd and sharp- 
sighted as ever, and Norris still stood in awe of her. It was 
amusing enough to hear the two together sometimes, she sitting 
gently moving backwards and forwards in her rocking-chair, with 
her knitting in hand, and Norris, talking with great energy, and 
some slight vexation, about the third Mrs. Norris. 

“You see, Mrs. Okey, a man who wishes to advance the 
interests of science cannot shut himself up at home, which Mrs. 
Norris would have me do. Unfortunately, she does not appreciate 
sclence—she has no thirst for knowledge; and in this she differs 
strongly from my second wife, who entered into all my literary 
pursuits, and was the companion of my travels. Even my first 
wife, notwithstanding her bad health, never opposed my wishes or 
inclinations when I wanted to travel.”’ 

.“‘ Well, but Mr. Norris you are not a young man now, and how 
could you be rollicking about the world at your age? Why, you 
would bedaid up with rheumatism, to begin with, if you were to 
go sitting on damp stones and chipping away at ‘em, as you was 
used todo. You have got a wife who knows how to manage you, 
sir, and besides she is agreeable, whether sbe likes it or no herself, 
to go every winter with you to Edinburgh, so that you may see all 
your old friends ; and then, she is a rare manager, she looks right 
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well after you and your family; so, all things considered, you'll 
excuse me for saying so, you have more to be thankful for than to 
grumble at.”’ 

And Mrs. Okey would conclude with a triumphant clash of her 
knitting needles, whilst Norris would reply :—‘‘ Well, well; yes, 
yes ; you are right, Mrs. Okey.”’ 

But the spot Norris favoured the most when at the farm, his 
visits being usually paid during the long bright days of summer, 
was the garden-seat under the huge old chestnut. There he and 
Okey would sit along with Jacky, for the two ex-officers did not 
object to the company of their old favourite, the celebrated 
drummer of the ‘‘ First Royal Lancashires,”” and pass many a 
pleasant evening. Some golden suuset would tinge, perhaps with 
its bright reflection, the somewhat worn, but expressive 
countenance of him who. was now styled old Mr. Norris. Warmth 
and colours would light up his face, and sweet, but sad memories 
would come across his mind of other summer evenings, now long 
past, when the fragrance of the flowers was borne on the warm, 
still air, when the cows rustled, and the soft, drowsy hum of insects 
came from the hawthorn hedges, and he, a gay-hearted, lively boy, 
wandered along the banks of the Dee, with the dear mother lying 
now under the green sod, in the graveyard of St. Werburge’s. 

But Norris did not often indulge in these somewhat mournful 
reveries ; he and his companions would while away the time by 
sinving alternately old doggrel rhymes, traditional in the reziment, 
and in which the Lancashire lads were wont to celebrate the 
different places in the country, which they chanced to march 
through or be quartered in : 


“Theres Manchester for pedlars all on a market day, 

And Liverpool for jolly tars, and so they sail away. 

Then hey for little Lancaster far taking in free strangers, 

Wheu they get within the castle w: lls, adieu to all free rangers, 


Then hey for little Pilling, it stands upon a moss ; 
And Goosnar and Garstang do honour to the cross.” 


Here Norris would usually make a pause, if he were the 
singer; and he would tell Okey and Jacky how Catholic these 
parts were, and how tke people had held fast, through evil times, to 
the Old faith ; and then he would say, with a merry laugh, alluding 
to the state of the Presbyterian ministers at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century:—‘‘ Poor devils! they complained, that so great 
was the ‘ profaneness of Popery’ in those parts, that they had not 
a subsistence.’ 

Now, though Norris was himself, probably, more a Presbyterian 
than anything else, yet he could not resist a feeling of amusement, 
as he thought of the position of these sectaries, located in a strong. 
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hold of Catholicism ; and then, too, he really admired the Catholics 
for their steadfast adherence to the faith of their fathers, in spite of 
fines, and imprisonments, and gibbets, remembering, as he did, that 
this was also the faith of his maternal ancestors. 

Some other verses the trio would sing of the same kind, their 
only auditors, at times, the meek-eyed cows, that were perpetually 
being drawn from their rich pasture in the clover field, by the songs 
poured forth by the vocalists :— 


“ Here’s hey for little Preston, it stands so very fair. 
It’s ordered by the sheriff and governed by the mayor ; 


And hey for little Clifton, there’s ne’er such another, 
It’s house all on one side and barns on the other.” 


At this point Jacky would usually take up the ditty with his 
still sonorous voice— 


“Then hey for little Poulton, and Poulton in the Fylde 
There’s ne’er a lad in Poulton——” 

Beyond ‘ Poulton,’ Jacky never could get, for Norris would say, 
with a shake of his head, ‘‘ We have had enough now,’’ and then 
turning to Okey, “I believe I have told you what gave rise to this 
skit upon Poulton,’’—which, in truth, if he had told Okey once he 
had told him a score of times. ‘‘ The Flyde country, you see, was 
so ill-drained and so swampy, and malaria, and fevers carried off so 


many of the inhabitants, that its population seemed to be almost at 
a stund-still.’’ 


CHAPTER LX. 





cinis, et manes, et fabula fies, 


Persit Sat. v.:152. 


To us also, kind reader, the words of the poet, from we have 
quoted for the heading of this our last chapter, point. In a short 
time our bodies will be dust, our souls far hence, and our lives, per- 
chance, may furnish matter for a tale to be told of us by those we 
leave ‘behind. 

Six years and more have rolled away since the ex-officer of the 
First Royal Lancashires, the eccentric but kind-hearted scholar, 
spent his third honeymoon strolling about the gloomy closes and 
wynds of old Edinburgh ; but those familiar spots shall know him 
no more. The tattered inmates of the crumbling, ruinous old 
houses look in vain for the well-known figure, wandering about in 
his absent fashion. They marvel at first whether he will come again, 
and after a time, they conclude that he is dead—and so, in truth, 
it was. 


Robert Norris died on the last day of December, and when the 
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bells from every steeple chimed out the death of the old year, the 
scholar’s spirit passed peacefully and quietly away. 

The weather had been mild for the time of year; he went out 
one morning, more thinly clad than usual, and took, by chance, a 
slight cold, which, however, ended fatully. | 

Chance? We withdraw the word. In those last days of the 
scholar’s life, the holly berries yet glistened on the walls, the little 
carol-singers of the primitive old villages in the north still gathered 
at the doors, the great winter feast was not yet over, and the echo 
of the beautiful Antiphons of the Church, telling of One /fortiter 
suaviterque disponens omnia, had scarce died away. No, there is no 
chance. 

Robert Norris, as we have before said, wished his remains to be 
laid beside those of his grandfather. ‘The Norrisses had all been 
Presbyterians from the days of the Commonwealth, as was the case 
with very many other families in Lancashire; though after the 
Restoration, the. sect had, from various causes, and especially from 
its ceasing any longer to be under the control of its old strict 
Scottish church-rule and discipline, begun gradually to fall 
away from its original tenets, and also to diminish in the number of 
its prolessors. 

Strange anomaly! In no county in England did Puritanism 
acquire so strong a growth, and in no other county was its legiti- 
mate success, or Presbyterianism, so completely and systematically 
established by the Parliament, as a state-religion, as in Lancashire 
—fine old Catholic Lancashire, which from the time that Elizabeth’s 
Government had proclaimed ‘‘ that the obstinacy of the Recusants 
of rank and authority had prevented the lower sort from conform. 
ing,’’ had ever exceeded all other counties in the number of its 
adherents to the Old Faith. From the year 1646 to the Restora- 
tion, the Presbyterianfurm of Church Government prevailed through. 
out Lancashire, Presbyterian Ministers occupied the livings of the 
Church of England, and even the Warden of the Old Collegiate 
Church of Manchester was made a Moderator, according to the 
Scottish mode of the classical division which comprised the parish 
of that place. 

During this state of things Henry Newcome, M.A., rector of 
the fine old Gothic church of Gawsworth, was invited to fill up a 
vacancy in the Presbytery of Manchester, occasioned by the death 
of one of the Fellows of the Collegiate Church. 

It was the Rectory of Gawsworth which Piers Thorold was 
sketching, as we have narrated in our opening chapter. His 
-labour was a labour of love; for, as an artist, he admired 
the picturesque, half-timber, half-plaster old edifice, with its 
blask and white walls, and at the same time he gratified his friend 
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Norris, who entertained a great veneration for Newcome, the former 
occupant of the rectory, and the pastor of his Presbyterian fore- 
fathers. While Piers sketched, Norris stretched by his side on the 
grass, with hammer in hand perhaps, and pockets well stored with 
minerals from the neighbourtnug hills, would tell his friend the local 
history of the place—how Gawsworth Manor and Hall descended 
from the knightly family of Tilton to two co-heiresses, and how the 
husbands of the ladies, the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mahon, 
disputing about the estates, killed each other in a murderous duel. 

After the Restoration Charles the Second soon began to show his 
dislike to Presbyterianism, and the prosecutions for Nonconformity 
became so frequent, that Newcome retired from Manchester and 
took shelter with Lord Delamere, the Earl of Macclesfield, and 
other Presbyterians of rank and power ; nor did he return until the 
more tolerant, but unfortunate James IT., using the dispensing power 
of the Crown, suspended ail sorts of penal laws against Noncon- 
formists and Recusants. 

Under this brighter aspect of affairs Newcome’s congregation 
in Manchester had increased so greatly in number, that they found 
it necessary to build for him ‘‘a large and stately chapel ;’’ this 
was the Cross Street Meeting-house, which we have before men- 
tioned. 

With this slight sketch of the sect, with whom many of his 
sympathies lay, we will bid farewell to Robert Norris. The scholar’s 
last wishes were fulfilled, he rests alongside his Presbyterian fore- 
fathers in Manchester. Amongst the mourners at his funeral, next 
to his own children, probally none lamented his loss more than 
the two white-haired old men, now tottering under the weight of | 
years, who, in the days of their early manhood, had served with 
him in the fine old First Royal Lancashire Militia. 

For the last parting words of our story, we add the epitaph 
inscribed on the stone which covers the remains of. one of whom 
Manchester may weil be proud. 


HERE ARE INTERRED 
THE REMAINS OF 


ROBERT NORRIS, M.D., F.B.S.E., &c. 


Formerly Vice-President of the Antiquarian Society of Scotland, Author of the 
Philosophy of Apparitions, and various other Works. 


He was born on the 21st of April, 1782, and died at his residence, in Cheshire, 
on the 31st December, 1848. 






































WALTER SCOTT. 


Sik WautER Scott was born 15th of August, 1771; his extra- 
ordinary talents do not appear to have manifested themselves in 
early life—in fact, he does not appear to have been remarkable in his 
class at the High School, Edinburgh, for an astuteness above his 
fellows ; according to the “ Percy Anecdotes,” it was rather the re- 
verse. He had several long illnesses in his boyhood, during which 
he devoured an immense amount of imaginative literature, and 
thus laid in a vast magazine of thought on which to draw for the 
romances with which he has delighted the world. Old border 
legends and other unwritten traditions, which had been handed 
down for centuries in Highiand families, were eagerly stored away 
by him, and all produced, either in their original garb, or 
garnished with such accessories as he deemed necessary to add to 
the dramatic force of his narrative. In the far-famed Waverley 
Novels, Scott has done more to immortalise the history of his 
native land than any other writer, either of fact or fiction. Few of 
the principal events of Scottish history are not produced in his 
works, which are read and admired wherever the English language 
is spoken, and have been translated into more than one foreign 
lanyuage. If Scott could have steered clear of the delusive 
“ ignis fatuis,’’ ambition, he might have succeeded permanently. 
As it was, he piaced his aspirations too high; by this I mean, he 
did uot know when to realise. Shakespeare wrote, ‘‘ There is a 
tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at the turn, leads on to 
fortune.’’ Scott did not know when the tide of his fortunes was 
on the turn, and in consequence was stranded on the rocks. In 
plain English, he placed his aspirations too high; he wanted to 
become the founder of a family, the owner of an estate that would 
carry weight with it in his country ; he wanted Scott of Abbotsford 
to be on a par with Scott of Bowhill, and in consequence his life 
was a failure! He attempted too much. If we place our aspira- 
tions too high, we are apt to pass over or miss the very comfortable 
medium position that may be within our reach by the way, and 
which we are apt to overlook in our extreme eagerness to grasp things 
that are beyond. A skilful general secures each position before he 
throws out his advanced picket ; and, on the same principle, a man 
should be sure of one step in life before he makes another. Of 
course, there may be occasions to which this rule does not apply— 
every rule has its exceptions; but in general it may be considered, 
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like Pio Nono, infallible. Scott married Miss Carpenter, 
daughter of an English merchant, wh» fell a victim to the French 
Revolution, at Lyons. His poetical works were first given to the 
public. Their sale was enorinous, and the general public, as well 
as the literary world, manifested the most lively interest in their 
author. Waverley was the frst of a series of novels which 
appeared ; it was published anonymously, and attained an immense 
sale. After publishing several works, Scott commenced to build a 
mansion at Abbotsford, which when completed was ‘‘ open-house ”’ 
to all. In those days, people had not ‘‘done’’ Scotland if they 
had not visited Abbotsford, where all were sure of a cordial 
reception from the owner. Scott formed a kind of museum of 
armour and oid relics, which was enriched from time to time by 
contributions from his admirers. He was created a baronet by 
George 1V., for which monarch he professed the most enthusiastic 
loyalty, almost the same veneration that he describes his heroes and 
heroines to be actuated towards the Stuarts. His reckless style of 
living dragged him deeper and deeper into the slough of debt ; and 
before his death he was obliged to decrease his establishment, and 
take up his abode in a second-rate street in Edinburgh. It was 
here that he wrote “ Woodstock,’’ for which he received the sum of 
£8000. He subsequently wrote a life of Napoleon I., for which he 
received £18,000; but these sums were not sufficient to cover his 
debts. His health failing him, he was advised to go abroad; but 
his malady was too deep-seated to be cured by change of air and 
scene, and he returned to Abbotsford to die in 1832. In spite of 
the brilliant success he achieved as a writer, his life was a failure ; 
and why t—he overshot bis mark. Not content with multa, he 
wanted multum, and the result was nd. 

















A MORNING UNDER GROUND. 


It proved a delightful daybreak, the change since the previous. 
evening being very decided; for then the sun went down amid 
clouds sombre and angry: he rose revived; the intensity of the 
light making it seem like a present creation, as though for the first 
time the rays flashed upon the earth. Faint fleecy clouds floated 
tranquilly by on the refreshing breeze, seeming to linger, delighted 
with the grand light, bathing their soft masses in rich brightness. 
What a power in clouds to beautify any scene however lovely in 
itself! Something there is very attractive, even in their very 
changeableness, which gives a special interest to the passing sunset, 
from the fact that that combination of beauty in form and colouring 
will never occur again. Thus, a certain feeling of mild regret 
overtakes us when watching the tints of western clouds, as they 
deepen from golden effulgence, slowly but surely to the pallid shades 
of twilight. 

But bright and alluring as was the sunlight that morning, we 
had to leave it; for our business was the inspection of the store. 
house of the tangible effects of this same sun, where some at least 
of the energy of its light, and heat, and chemical power was garnered 
up carefully for future use of men, during the vast cycles of the 

ast. 
, Will the reader join us as we approach one of the larger coal 
pits of Shropshire? That whistling fellow we just passed, so darkly 
begrimed with coal-dust, is one of the drivers of horses which remove 
from the top of the mine the various kinds of coal to the several 
destinations in the neighbouring iron-works, of which latter 
you may hear the subdued roar of the blast furnaces, like the sound 
of a waterfall at a distance. The careless air of the man has much 
in common with that of the true collier, who is mostly the same 
“jolly” fellow, meet him where you will ; as certain signs at 
public-houses generally indicate in the mining districts, ‘‘ The Jolly 
Collier’? being often seen painted in all his glory. ‘As we come 
near the actual pit itself, or ‘‘ shaft,’’ as the dark, cavernous hole 
is called, we see several ‘women throwing huge square hoops of iron 
about, belonging to the ‘‘ coal carriages,’’ in a way quite unwomanly, 
if not manly; great stout women some of them are, who can 
* hold their own’’ in conversation with any talkative or abusive 


companion, and whose loud voices, heard as they sing, will reach 
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the ear along way off. But this surface work is all that women 
are allowed to do towards bringing coal into the market; their 


underground work having long been set aside, wisely by Act of 
Parliament. Having joined the ‘‘ charter-master,”’ or contract 


superintendent of the pit, we are called aside into the cabin to 
exchange our coat for a more suitable vestment, consisting of a long 


flannel pilot coat, as thick as a board. This done, and candles 


handed round to each, we prepare for the descent. Certain chains 
called ‘‘ Doubles’’ being sent up the shaft, we each seat ourselves 
in a loop of chain, and are at once drawn up a few inches off the 
movable plaiform, which is at once rolled from under us. While 
this is being done, it is a peculiar sensation to know the yawning 
gulf opening underneath us, even if we do not look down into it. 
We should say that these doubles in which we are seated, consist of 
a number of smaller chains hanging in loops from the end of the 
principal chain, in which loops colliers are won’t to seat themselves 
(if sitting it can be called) in numbers up to ten or more; and 
thus be drawn up, or lowered down the shaft, like a bunch of 
onions. After the signal has been given to the engine man, we 
start on our journey. 

From the clanging and clattering of chains, like the sound of 
innumerable sma]! hammers, and the veneral din and rattle on the 
surface, the change to the stillness after a few yards of descent is 
very remarkable. We had not expected this sudden loss of all 
sound. How the walls of the circular shaft seem to rush upwards 
at a prodigious rate! For a moment or two it is a peculiar sensa- 
tion, we have, when thinking of the five hundred and more feet 
dropped below us, and what if we should fall backwards? But 
there is no fear of that, and the feeling soon goes away. So different 
from what we expected are the ease and silence of the descent, for 
nearly all sound is gone. «// but what man may himself cause. We have 
entered on the domain of profound silence ; but while reflecting on 
the stillness of those regious, we hear sounds below us, and see by 
the walls about us that we are going slower, and I can tell by water 
dripping on us that we are approaching the bottom of the shaft. 
Presently we alight on a firm platform of strong timber, forming 
the apparent bottom of this long well, which, however really goes 
further down, to form what is called a ‘‘ sump,’’ or well to catch 
drainage water of the mine, which is drawn up, chiefly at{night, in 
large iron buckets. 

Thankful to have reached the bottom in safety, we are called to 
come into an open space cut out of the solid rock to form the stables 
for the many horses used in the * workings ;’’ such stables being 
always placed near the bottom of the shaft. Waiting here fora 
time, to let our eyes become accustomed to the darkness of the 
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miné, we hear something like the following dialogue between the 
“ charter-master ”’ and one of his men ; and are puzzled not unlikely 
at some of the expressions used. 

‘« Well, Thomas, how does the ‘insett’ go on ?”’ 

‘Qh, fairish, maester; we wanten some moor rails, though.” 

‘“* Hast had that ‘ druggen ’ mended ?’’ 

“* Yis, gaffer, her's as tight as a bottle now.”’ 

“ Who’'st got in Sam’s place, drawing ‘ dans’ ?”” 

“ Bob Dale, old Ben’s lad ; and he’s a good ’un at it, Bob is.”’ 

While thus listening to master and man, our eyes slowly be- 
come more used to the darkness of the mine; where black walls, 

floor, and roof naturally swallow up much of the light derived from 
a few candles or “ Davy-lamps.”’ 

Before starting into the roads of the pit, we have put into our 
hands a candle, stuck for easy carriage into a lump of clay ; which 
is a very useful plan, because this clay will fasten the candle 
against any rock on the road, when both hands are wanted free. 
We have special instructions how to keep this candle alight; more 
easily said than done, by reason of strong currents of air now and 
then encountered on the road. 

Just remark the thoughtless way that old collier carries his 
flame; he seems to be swinging it about anyhow, and observing 
everything but his candle; which, however, burns on all right, 
when ours has been re-lit many times. 

We now start along the road leading to the ‘‘ workings,’’ as the 
place of actually extracting the coal is called. This road is a 
narrow passage, generally about six feet high, and six or eight feet 
wide ; but these proportions vary with the extent and nature of the 
pit. Great rocks at some places project from the sides of this road, 
and overhang us from the roof in a way which seems very 
dangerous to our inexperience. ‘hey have been like that for years, 
we are told. It is remarkable, if true, what these underground 
men tell us of falling rocks in the mines; namely, that they most 
frequently fall in the night. The men tell you this confidently ; 
and the comparative rarity of a maa or horse being crushed by a 
fall of rock seems to corroborate the statement. They may be mis- 
led in this way ; that whereas any rock falling in working hours is 

at once moved out of the way, the stones that come down and 
strew the roads at night or Sunday are all there to be seen next 
day. Still it is well for the perilous work of the collier to be eased 
by thought of some great care about him and above him ; and more 
truth may be in this saying of theirs than we can account for by 
natural causes. 

This narrow gallery or road, cut out of hard rocks, leads us on, 

sometimes ascending, sometimes descending ; and our head is liable 
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to come in contact with the roof here and there, without careful 
inspection where we are,going. There are several of such roads in 
. a large pit, all radiating outwards from the bottom of the shaft to 
different parts of the same “face,” or long line of coal laid bare to 
the collier’s pick-axe. 

At length, after a walk of about half a mile, we arrived at 
the actual workings ; where coal is being torn from its natural bed, 
where it lay securely while change after change, and system after 
system, passed like a,flash over the face of the globe ; where mighty 
forests once grew in tropical luxuriance, and fell to decay in great 
lagoons, age after aye, until some mighty convulsions brought 
about the changes needed to consolidate these forests imto this 
dense, compact carbon. 

At this ‘‘ face’ of the workings we see half-naked men work- 
ing with a will at the black rock in front of them, curving and 
twisting themselves about no little as they strike blow after blow 
at the firm rock or “‘ shale *’ underlying the coal itself. This shale 
consists generally of thin measures of clay, called “ fire-clay ’’ from 
its resistance to intense heat, when made into bricks. Into this 
shale, or “‘ holing ”’ as the men call it, they make with the pick-axe 


a hollow space beneath the stratum of coal, which then may be 
made to fall in smaller or larger masses, with or without the aid of 
gunpowder. It is then removed by men or lads on small trucks 
to larger ones at a short distance ; whence it is drawn by horses to 
the bottom of the shaft, ready to be taken to the surface. Young 
lads have often to draw out these small trucks from the “‘ face of the 
workings,’’ (where the space is often of the smallest,) by means of 
a rope fastened round their middle, and passed under their legs. 
This is called ‘‘ drawing dans,’’ and by no means the pleasantest 
part of working in the mines. We heard it alluded to. by the 
charter-master at the bottom of the shaft. 








